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APRIL, ETC. 


APRIL. 


O THE wealth of pearly blossom ! O the wood- 
land’s emerald gleam! 
O the welcome, welcome sunshine on the dia- 
mond-sparkling stream ! 
O the carol from the hawthorn, and the trill 
from dazzling blue ! 
O the glory of the spring-time, making all 
things bright and new! 
O the rosy eve’s surrender 
To the Easter moonlight tender ! 
O the early morning splendor, 
Fresh and fragrant, cool and clear, 
In the rising of the year! 
O the gladness’of the children, after all the 
dismal days, 
In the freedom and the beauty, and the heart- 
rejoicing rays ! 
Do we chill the gleeful spirits, check the pulses 
bounding fast, 
By the mournful doubt suggested, “ Ah but, 
darling ! will it last?” 


Though we know there may be tempests, and 
we know there will be showers, 
Yet we know they only hasten summer’s 
richer crown of flowers. 
Blossom leads to golden fruitage, bursting bud 
to foliage soon, 
April’s pleasant gleam shall strengthen to the 
glorious glow of June. 
April leads to merry May-time, 
With its ever-lengthening daytime ; 
This again to joyous hay-time, 
When the harvest-home is near 
In the zenith of the year. 
So we only tell the children of the summer 
days in store, 
Of the treasures and the beauties that shall 
open more and more. 
So the silver carol rises, for the winter-tide is 
ast! ° 
When the summer days are coming, need we 
ask if spring shall last ? 


O the gladness of the spirit when the “true 
and only light 
Pours in radiant resplendence, making all 
things new and bright ! 
When the love of Jesus shineth in its over- 
coming power, 
And the secret sweet communion hallows 
every passing hour. 
O the calm and happy resting, 
Free from every fear molesting ! 
O the Christ-victorious breasting . 
Of the tempter’s varied art, 
In the spring-time of the heart ! 
O the fervor and the freedom after all the 
faithless days ! 
O the ever-new thanksgiving, and the ever- 
flowing praise ! 





Shall we tempt the gaze from Jesus, and a 
doubting shadow cast, 

Satan’s own dark words suggesting by the 
whisper, “ //it last ?” 


Though we know there must be trials and 
there will be tears below, 
Yet we know his glorious purpose, and his 
promises we know. 
Only ask, ‘‘ What saith the Master?” and be- 
lieve 47s word alone, 
That “from glory unto glory” he will lead 
and change his own. 
Ever more and more bestowing, 
Love and joy in riper glowing, 
Faith increasing, graces growing — 
Such his promises to you. 
He is faithful, he is true! 
Each amen becomes an anthem, for we know 
he shall fulfil 
All the purpose of his goodness, all the splen- 
dor of his will. 
Only trust the living Saviour, only trust him 
all the way, 
And your spring-tide path shall brighten to 
the perfect summer day. 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


Sunday Magazine. 


EASTER EVE. 


EARTH, what a precious burden dost thou bear, 
This day and night, within thy rugged 
breast ! 
With steadier course about the sun should fare 
Thy footsteps, lest they break this sacred 
rest. 


All, all is ended; now the form so marred 
Lies, like a wind-worn blossom closed again, 
Till morn restore its beauty, — yea, but scarred, 
Lest our glad ‘hearts forget too soon the 
pain. 


Yea, lest our hearts forget or disbelieve, 
The prints are left in hands, and feet, and 
side ; 
So ev’n the sins those sufferings pardon leave 
Upon our hearts such traces as abide. 


Ah! day, delay not, as in Ajalon, 
To garner richer harvest in Death’s store ; 
But speed more swiftly to that joyful sun, 
That sees Death spoiled, and terrible no 


more, 
Spectator. F. W. B. 





MOLIERE AND HIS WORLD. 


From Temple Bar. 
MOLIERE AND HIS WORLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MIRABEAU,” ETC. 


WueEN Louis the Fourteenth asked 
Boileau, who was the greatest genius that 
had adorned his reign, the poet replied, 
“ Molitre;” the king seems to have 
doubted the accuracy of this judgment, 
but posterity has confirmed it. Corneille 
and Racine are little appreciated by for- 
eigners, since they reflect only the fashion 
of an epoch; but the whole world agrees 
upon the merits of the great comic writer 
who, while reflecting his age with marvel- 
lous fidelity, has, like Shakespeare, drawn 
those eternal types of human nature which 
are independent of time, country, or man- 
ners, and which are as true to-day as in 
the hour in which they were embodied, or 
as they will be a thousand years hence. 
The Tartuffes, the Sganarelles, the Dan- 
dins, the Agnés, the Orgons, the Jour- 
dains, the Harpagons, will endure while 
humanity exists. 

One of the first points that must strike a 
student of these comedies, is the extreme 
narrowness of the world they represent; 
the same personages, or rather varieties 
of the same, are constantly reappearing 
in different plays ; and, with the exception 
of such individual types as Tartuffe and 
Harpagon, of which the reproduction was 
scarcely possible, the marquis, the valet, 
the bourgeois, the zzgénue, and the intri- 
guante form the whole of their dramatis 
persone. The fact is, the elements of the 
society in which he lived were then as 
simple as those of a Greek tragedy, when 
compared with the complexities and multi- 
form aspects of our modern civilization. 
His world was broadly divided into two 
parts, the noble and the bourgeois, the 
grade below was non-existent in an artistic 
point of view, its individualisms were too 
coarse for the purposes of the stage. 
These two great divisions were, however, 
capable of several sub-divisions; there 
was the courtier, the provincial noble, and 
the plain gentleman; in the second divis- 
ion there were the gens de robe, the men 
of law and medicine, the merchant, and the 
shopkeeper. 

It has been a matter of surprise that 
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Moliére should have had the hardihood to 
ridicule the courtier so mercilessly as he 
has done in the “marquis.” But the 
whole policy of Louis the Fourteenth was 
to abase the pride and lower the conse- 
quence of the wodlesse, and all which 
tended to that object gave him pleasure, 
indeed it has been said that more than one 
character of this kind was suggested by 
himself. The “marquis” has always 
been a favorite subject of ridicule with 
French dramatists from Moliére to Le- 
cocq. 

“Always the marquises!” exclaims Ma- 
dame Moliére in “ Z’/mpromptu de Versailles.” 

“Yes, always the marquises,” replies her 
husband, “ what the devil would you have me 
take as an amusing character for the stage? 
The marquis of the day is the buffoon of 
comedy; and as in all the ancient comedies 
we find a comic servant who affords laughter 
to the audience, so in all our pieces we must 
have a ridiculous marquis to divert the com- 
pany.” 

In directing La Grange (the actor) how 
to support this 7d/e, he says : — 


* You know how to come on, as I have told 
you, with that air which is called /e del air, 
combing your perruque and humming a song 
between your teeth, la, la, la, la, la, las Make 
room there you others, two marquises must 
have some ground, they are not the people to 
content themselves with a small space.” 

Do you believe [he says, speaking in his 
own person] that Moliére has exhausted all 
that is ridiculous in mankind? Without quit- 
ting the court has he not twenty characters he 
has not touched? Has he not, for example, 
those who profess the greatest friendship in 
the world, and who, their backs being turned, 
make it their business to revile one another? 
Are there not those extravagant adulators, 
those insipid flatterers, who do not season 
with any salt the praises they give, and whose 
flatteries have a nauseous sweetness which 
sickens the heart that listens to them? Are 
there not those sordid courtiers of favor, those 
perfidious adorers of fortune, who burn in- 
cense ‘before you in prosperity and crush you 
in disgrace? Are there not those who are 
always the discontents of the court, those 
useless followers, those assiduous nuisances, 
those people, I say, who can count no ser- 
vices but importunities, and who desire to be 
recompensed for besieging the prince for. ten 
years? Are there not those who caress all 
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alike, who promenade their civilities right and 
left, and run to every one they see with the 
same embraces and protestations of friend- 
ship? etc. 


In “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” we 
have /e marquis again, but in a yet more 
despicable light, fawning upon and flatter- 
ing, borrowing from and cheating, the poor 
ignorant citizen, whom he despises. That 
these portraits were beneath rather than 


above truth, we have ample proof in the! 


pictures of contemporary writers, whe 
we find him entering the presence of 
lady in a state of intoxication, his face 
stained with snuff and half concealed by 
an enormous perriwig, which it was the 
fashion to be constantly combing, in what- 
ever place or company he might find him- 
self; the comb had another use for these 
gallants, who scratched with it at their 
mistresses’ doors instead of knocking — 
this denoted an advanced state of famil- 
iarity ; another fashion, even more objec- 
tionable than the snuff and the comb, was 
allowing the nail of the little finger of the 
right hand to grow very long for the pur- 
pose of picking the teeth and cleansing 
the ears. 

But there were worse men than the 
marquis about court and city, brutal liber- 
tines, veritable wehrwolves, believing in 
nothing, fearing nothing, knowing no law 
but their own devouring passions — the 
race greatly multiplied during the succeed- 
ing century — these he has typified in Don 
Juan in the “ Festin de Pierre” + 

The fatuities and pretentiousness of the 
rustic zoblesse have been held up to im- 
mortal laughter in the persons of M. de 
Pourceaugnac and the Comtesse d’Escar- 
bagnas. Monsieur is so ignorant of every 
law and custom out of his own province, 
so credulous, yet puffed with self-impor- 
tance, that he is ready to become the dupe 
of the first knave he meets. But da com- 
tesse is of another order, she is as igno- 
rant and as silly as monsieur, but she has 
been “two months at Paris and seen all 
the court,” and gilds her rusticity with 
town airs, with new customs, new words, 
or old ones in a new sense, much to the 
bewilderment of her stupid rustic servants. 
Her neighbors are insupportable to her, 
“ with the impertinent equality with which 
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they treat people,” she condescends to 
flirt with mionsieur the councillor and 
monsieur the receiver of taxes, “they 
serve to fill up at least the voids of gal- 
lantry, and to make up the number of as- 
pirants,” but her heart is given to a young 
town gallant, who is making her a stalking- 
horse and a laughing-stock. 

It is a noticeable fact that Moliére never 
attacked the magistracy. Probably the fate 
which overtook Gros Guillaume and his 
companions * had so impressed his boyish 
imagination that he ever afterwards stood 
in awe of that grave body. The magis- 
trates were men of simple and austere 
manners; they held no festivities, dis- 
played no ostentation; their homes were 
gloomy and appointed in the plainest style, 
their tables served only with pewter, and 
all else to correspond. Next in the dour- 
geois grade came the merchants, a wealthy 
class, but as yet of little social considera- 
tion, their lives were passed in great ob- 
scurity, wholly devoted to business, and 
unlightened by any pleasure or distrac- 
tion, their manners were harsh and surly, 
and they were sparing of civility, even to 
their customers. The merchant appears 
but once in Moliére’s comedies, “Ze Fes- 
tin de Pierre,” and the servility with 
which he receives the cajoleries of Don 
Juan, who is deeply indebted to him, dis- 
plays the inferior position of his order. 
Trade had been largely developed under 
the wise administration of Colbert, but it 
was not until the next century that wealth 
began to shoulder birth in society. Neither 
merchants, nor magistrates, nor men of 
any profession were admitted to the salons 
of the great. The financiers had not yet 
risen into importance, it was they who by 
the force of their enormous riches first 
broke down the barriers of caste in the 
succeeding reign. 

The pedantry of scholastics was too 


* Gros Guillaume, Gaultier Garguille, and Turlipin, 
were three celebrated buffoons, who performed a kind 
of half-extempore speaking pantomime in which they 
frequently held living persons up to ridicule. One day 
they had the audacity to caricature a well-known magis- 
trate; an order was issued for their arrest; the two 
latter contrived to effect their escape, but the enormous 
size of Gros Guillaume prevented his following their 
example. He was captured and died in prison, and 
such was the grief of his two companions that they sure 





vived him scarcely a week. 
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rich a mine not to be worked by our come- 
dian. Rabelais had ridiculed it more than 
a century before with wonderful and, in- 
deed, unapproachable humor; that the 
so-called philosophers had little advanced 
in common sense since the days. of Pa- 
nurge and Gargantua, that their learning 
was still a mere cloud of verbosity, is 
shown in the person of M. Pancrace, the 
Aristotelean doctor of the “ Mariage 
Forcé.”” A rival has asserted that the 
Jorm of a hat is the proper expression, 
Pancrace maintains it should be the figure 
of a hat. 


The world [he cries] is overthrown, fallen 
into a general corruption. A frightful license 
reigns everywhere, and the magistrates who 
are appointed to maintain order in the state 
ought to blush with shame to suffer a scandal 
so intolerable.* Is it not a horrible thing, a 
thing which cries to heaven for vengeance, 
that it is permitted to say publicly —the form 
of a hat? 


He has one ear for the learned lan- 
guages and the other for the vulgar 
tongue, and people must speak to him on 
one side or the other according to the lan- 
guage in which they address him. When 
asked a plain question he can only reply in 
the jargon of the schools, he is a man of 
syllogisms, all words and no meaning. 
Such were the “ pedants ” of that age. 

After the citizen, however, the doctor of 
medicine was the favorite butt of Mo- 
liére’s wit. He was never weary of ex- 
posing his ignorance, his pedantries and 
absurdities. That the doctors deserved 
all the ridicule and censure that not only 
Moliére, but so many other authors heaped 
upon them, cannot be doubted by any one 
acquainted with their mode of treatment; 
to bleed and purge until they had almost 
drained the patient of blood and vitality 
were the Alpha and Omega of the phar- 
macopeeia of the time. Like the philoso- 
phers, they were all theory, and as Aris- 
totle was the infallible guide to the one, so 
were Galen and Hippocrates the not-to-be- 
disputed authorities of the other. When 
one of the doctors in “ Z’ Amour Médecin” 
is told that Sganarelle’s coachman is 


* In 1624 the university seriously endeavored to ob- 
tain the banishment of certain of their members for 
daring to dispute the authority of Aristotle. 
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dead and buried, he persists that it is im- 
possible, because Hippocrates says that 
the complaint of which he was sick termi- 
nates ‘only on the fourteenth or twenty- 
first day, and he was ill but six. The 
highest praise the apothecary can bestow 
upon the doctor in “17. de Pourceaugnac” 
is, that “for all the gold in the world he 
would not cure a person with any other 
remedies than those the faculty permitted. 
I would ‘sooner die of his remedies,” he 
adds enthusiastically, “than be cured of 
any other man’s. For whatever happens 
we may be certain that everything is done 
according to rule.” When the first physi- 
cian, in the same comedy, seeks in a very 
long speech to prove that M. de Pour- 
ceaugnac is both mad and hypochondriacal, 
the second exclaims in a burst of admira- 
tion, “ Your reasonings are so learned and 
so beautiful that it is impossible for him 
not to be mad and ufhder the influence of 
melancholy hypochondria, and although 
he were not it would be necessary that he 
should become so for the sake of the ad- 
mirable things you have said and the just- 
ness of your reasoning.” Again, that 
exquisitely comical Fhomas Diafoirus is 
chiefly praised by his father because he 
never relinquishes an opinion, attaches 
himself blindly to the doctrines of the an- 
cients, and has never wished “to under- 
stand or listen to the reasons and experi- 
ences of the pretended discoveries of the 
age touching the circulation of the blood.” 
But not even in the “ Malade Jmagi- 
naire” is the satire so poignant as in 
“T’Amour Médecin.” The four doctors 
there introduced represented the four 
head physicians of the king, Desfongerais, 
Esprit, Guenaut, and Daquin, under the 
names of Desfonandres, which signifies a 
man-killer; Bahis, a barker or stammerer 
(M. Esprit stammered); Macroton, a slow 
speaker; and Tomés, a bleeder. These 
worthies being left to what is supposed to 
be a learned consultation upon Lucinde’s 
malady, never once mention the patient, 
but gossip about their business and com- 
pare notes. M. Tomés tells a story : — 


We assembled one day, three of us, for a 
consultation. I stopped the whole affair, and 
would not permit any opinion unless things 
were conducted according torule. The people 
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of the house did what they could, the disease | gogne; his dress was as simple as his 
home —a_ black, close-fitting jacket, a 
black cloak, and a leathern cap, formed 
his ordinary costume; he was wholly un- 
educated, credulous, superstitious, easily 
Sganarelles” pic- 


was urgent, but I would not give way, and the 
sick man died bravely during the contest. A 
man dead is only a man dead, and is of no 
consequence, but a formality negletted is 
prejudicial to the whole body of physicians. 


The subsequent quarrel over the mode 
of treatment is richly humorous : — 


M. Tomes: I sustain that an emetic will kill 
her. JZ. Desfonandres: And I that bleeding 
will cause her death. JZ. Zomeés: It is well 
you should play the learned man. JZ, Des- 
JSonandres: Yes, 1! I will cope with you in 
any kind of erudition. JZ Zomés: Remember 
the man you made burst some days back. JZ 
Desfonandres : Remember the lady you sent to 
the other world in three days, etc. 


After M. Macroton and Bahis have 
enumerated to the father all the drugs, 
bleedings, and purgations they have in 
store for his daughter, they add: “ But it 
does not follow that with all these your 
daughter will not die, but you will have at 
least the consolation of knowing she died 
in form. Better to die in accordance with 
rules than recover against rule.” 

The homily read to the disputants by 
another of their order, M. Filerin (friend of 
death), is full of scathing irony: “ Since 
heaven has vouchsafed during so many 
ages that people should be infatuated with 
us, do not let us by our absurd cabals dis- 
abuse men’s minds, but profit by their silli- 
ness as gently as we can.” The popular 
impression went with Moliére; as an in- 
stance, after Mazarin’s death, the physician 
who attended him used to be pointed out 
in the streets as “the good aoctor who 
killed the cardinal for us.” In a succeed- 
ing generation Le Sage held up the faculty 
to a ridicule almost as terrible as that of 
his great predecessor. 

The citizen shared with the doctor in 
the unenviable honor of being the most 
frequent subject of his satire. Moliére 
knew every inch of him; he was born in 
his ranks, and had studied him in every 
phase —in his meanness, avarice, silliness, 
pride, jealousy, ostentation, and in all these 
aspects he has held him up to the laugh- 
ter of posterity. His mode of life was 
similar to that of the magistrate and mer- 
chant. His home, save when, like M. 
Jourdain, he rose to considerable wealth, 
was plain to discomfort—one sitting- 
room, bare floored, a couple of armchairs 
for the mother and father, wooden stools 
for the rest, and a table for meals, served 
in pewter and wood ; he kept no company, 
saw no pleasure ; if he were gaily inclined, 
he might once or twice in his life pay a 
visit to the play-house of the Hétel de Bour- 





imposed upon. “ Les 
ture him to the life. 

But George Dandin and M. Jourdain 
indicate the approach of a transition pe- 
riod; Sganarelle has grown wealthy, and, 
weary of his grub state, longs to soar 
among the butterflies ; he marries an aris- 
tocratic wife, and becomes a Dandin; he 
is laughed at and betrayed by her, bullied 
and despised by her parents, and bound 
to submit to every indignity they choose 
to impose upon him. Yet Moliére allows 
no pity for him, gifts him with no redeem- 
ing quality; he renders him cowardly, 
despicable, ungenerous in every action, 
and sides with his enemies; Dandin has 
no spark of gentleness or nobleness in his 
nature; he would wreak any vengeance 
on the man who dishonors him, provided 
he could do so without personal danger to 
himself, but the fear of that renders him 
ready to woo: apologize for daring to 
suspect; when his wife pleads to him for 
forgiveness for past faults, and promises 
to give him duty, respect, and even love, in 
the future, he only mocks her, and pro- 
claims his determination of thrusting his 
advantage to the utmost; but when her 
ready wit turns the tables upon him, he is 
upon his knees craving her forgiveness. 

M. Jourdain is a better type than George 
Dandin; we laugh at, but do not despise 
him, yet he aims very much higher than 
Dandin; married in his own sphere, he 
aspires to have a marquise for his mis- 
tress; he desires to gain all the accom- 
plishments of a courtier, and all the learn- 
ing of a’ doctor of the university, to be 
dressed like a Petit-maitre, and to give 
entertainments like a prince. There is 
nothing in the Whole range of comed 
more amusing than the vagaries of M. 
Jourdain ; how richis the scene of instruc- 
tion, the quarrel between the masters over 
the comparative excellence and usefulness 
of their different arts; the scene with the 
valets, the tailors; his delight when the 
maitre de philosophie tells him that 
he speaks prose —although, by-the-bye, 
Moliére drew that stroke from a far higher 
source than a simple bourgeois, the Duc 
de Soissons, who, according to Madame 
de Sévigné, received the information with 
as much astonishment as M. Jourdain. 

The Sganarelles were the bourgeois of 
the old régime, the Dandins and Jourdains 
were of the coming race. 
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Molitre dared not touch the Church, 
but the greatest of all his works is devoted 
to the exposure of hypocrites and their 
dupes. Although under Louis the Four- 
teenth the outward forms of religion were 
observed, the spirit was dead, and society 
was cursed with a swarm of pretended 
devotees who made piety a mask for the 
concealment of the worst vices of human 
nature. A pretension to devoutness and 
asceticism was one of the fashions of the 
time. 


The profession of hypocrite [says Don Juan, 
“ Festin de Pierre”| has marvellous advan- 
tages. Itis an act of which the imposture is 
always respected; and though it may be dis- 
covered no one dares do anything against it. 
All the other vices of man are liable to censure, 
and every one has the liberty of boldly attacking 
them, but hypocrisy is a privileged vice who 
with its hand closes everybody’s mouth, and 
enjoys its repose with sovereign impunity. 


There were hundreds of Tartuffes and 
Orgons in Paris in those days, but few 
Elmires, and, in depicting the hypocrite’s 
attempted seduction of his patron’s wife, 
the comedian raised the curtain upon one 
of the darkest and vilest secrets of the 
age; every lady who pretended to the 
character of a devotee kept not only a 
confessor in the house, but also a directeur; 
who governed her household, her con- 
science, her children, rendering the hus- 
band a mere cypher. 

Tartuffe was a thunderbolt launched 
among these whited sepulchres. The 
subject inspired. the poet; for never, 
whether we consider the subtlety of the 
dialogue, the power of the situations, the 
delineation of character, or the consum- 
mate skill with which the action is con- 
ducted, did the genius of Moliére, either 
before or after, soar to such a height. He 
had struck his pen into one of the foulest 
ulcers of society. The storm he raised, 
however, was too terrible to be again 
evoked, but he had shown how terribly he 
could scourge, and what a mighty latent 
power there was within him. 

Upon no class did his satire fall more 
heavily and more deservedly than upon 
the Précieuses, the blue-stockings of the 
Hétel Rambouillet, and their imitators.* 
“Les Précieuses Ridicules” was his first 
great success. ‘“ Courage, Moliére,” cried 
a voice from the front, on its first repre- 
sentation; “this is good comedy!” In 
his preface to that work he stated that its 


* For a description of these celebrated litera 
teries see “‘ Corneille and the Literary Society 
Age,’’ Temple Bar, December, 1875. 


co- 
his 
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satire was directed not against the true 
précieuse, but her imitator. Such was, 
probably, the fact; but “ Les Femmes 
Savantes,” produced some years after- 
wards, were no rustic imitators, but the 
veritable Parisian blue-stockings. Under 
the names of Trissotin and Vadius, he 
put upon the stage the Abbé Cotin and 
Ménage, the two idols of the salons, and 
introduced and turned into ridicule a son- 
net composed by the former, which had 
obtained great applause at the hétel. The 
famous quarrel between these worthies, 
one of the most humorous scenes in the 
whole range of comedy, is likewise an 
almost exact reproduction of an actual 
event. The reform of language is, how- 
ever, the ruljng passion of the ‘ladies. In 
a furious rage Philaminte discharges her 
cook. “What has she done?” inquires 
the husband; has she broken some valu- 
able piece of china? Worse. Has she 
allowed the plate to be stolen? Worse. 
Has she herself proved unfaithful to her 
trust? Worse, much worse. After thirty 
lessons she has insulted her lady’s ear by 
using a barbarous and plebeian word de- 
cisively condemned by Vaugelas! We 
have also much about women’s rights that 
° appropriately diverting at the present 
ay. 

The savantes loudly assert the equality 
of the sexes, aspire to scientific discov- 
eries, cultivate the most abstruse learning. 
“ Rise above these low and vulgar inclina- 
tions,” says Armande to her sister, who is 
in love. “ Marry yourself to philosophy. 
Give up to reason the sovereign lordship. 
What can you see, what is there to see in 
marriage?” They also discuss the dis- 
tinctions between spiritual and sensual 
love with as much plainness as certain 
lady orators discourse upon a certain dis- 
gusting topic in our own day. 

Of the Moliére world there now remains 


to this brief résumé only the servants. 
His valet is Spanish, ye Plautus and 


Terence were also laid under contribution 
for this character. The soudbrette was first 
introduced by Corneille in his “ Galerie 
du Palais ;” but Molitre has given us a 
wonderful variety of these personages, 
there are no two alike; all the suzvantes 
and servantes are outspoken and sharp- 
tongued ; all the valets cheat, lie, intrigue ; 
all are knaves, and yet each has such 
special characteristics that it is impossible 
to confound him or her with another. 
Their familiarity with their masters, their 
-zeal and affection in their interests, the 
endurance with which they suffer blows 





and abuse, indicate a state of society for- 
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ever passed away, when equality was less 
talked about and more practised. It is a 
curious fact that the more republican we 
become in our institutions the more ex- 
clusive we become in our social relations ; 
there is not such a terrible aristocrat in 
the world as your thoroughgoing radical. 

But it is time to turn from the writings 
to the man. 

Jean Baptiste Poquelin was born in the 
Rue St. Honoré, Paris, in the year 1622. 
His parents were bourgeois incomfortable 
circumstances ; his father and grandfather 
were tapestry-makers, and valets de cham- 
bre to Louis the Thirteenth. The son was 
destined to the same — His grand- 
father, however, who greatly petted him, 
had a passion for the theatre, and fre- 
quently took the boy to the Hétel de Bour- 
gogne. The plays he witnessed there were 
not of a very elevated description, being 
chiefly comic dramas borrowed from the 
Spanish ; the prolific Hardy was the genius 
foci; Corneille had only just begun to 
write, and had not produced any of his 
chefs-d’euvre. There was no comedy, 
either in the classic or modern sense of 
the word. 

The father of Jean Baptiste, however, 
with the true bourgeois hatred of ail things 
without the limits of trade, regarded this 
play-going with great uneasiness. “Do 
you desire to make an actor of him?” he 
demanded one day angrily of the grand- 
father. “I would he were as good an 
actor as Bellerose,” * answered the old 
man. This reply struck the boy, and al- 
though he did not make up his mind at 
once to adopt the stage, he conceived a 
disgust for his father’s trade, and after a 
time summed up courage to tell him that 
he should never be able to adapt himself 
to it. He had a powerful friend in the 
grandfather, by whose persuasions he was 
sent to the College of Jesuits, afterwards 
known as that of Louis le Grand. The 
Prince de Conti, the brother of the great 
Condé, also Chapelle and Bernier, were 
his schoolfellows; and for preceptor in 
philosophy he had the celebrated Gas- 
sendi. Here he remained five years, until 
1641. His studies completed, he made a 
journey into Narbonne in the train of 
Louis the Thirteenth, probably as substi- 
tute for his father, who, as it has been 
before stated, was one of the royal valets 
de chambre. During the next year he was 
sent to Orléans to study the law, and he 
did not return to Paris until 1645, when he 
practised as advocate at the bar. 


* A famous comedian of the time. 





But the old love of the theatre was still 
as strong as in his boyish days. He and 
some other young men of his own class 
formed a company and performed plays 
for their own and their friends’ entertain- 
ment, of which amusement and their own 
talents they by-and-by became so enam- 
oured that they conceived the idea of turn- 
ing them to profit. So they took a tennis- 
court in La Croix Blanche in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, and called it the ///ustre 
Théétre, and developed from amateurs 
into actors. It was now that Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin became Jean Baptiste Moliére. 
The change of name was doubtless made 
in deference to his father, who as a matter 
of course had the true bourgeois horror of 
players. And yet it must be admitted 
there was some cause for such a feeling in 
those days. The condition of the actor 
was most degraded; he was a pariah quite 
beyond the pale of society, and no society 
would receive him. It was reserved for 
this young aspirant to elevate the profes- 
sion, and render it a calling for gentlemen. 
But the poor old upholsterer was not to 
know that. 

Moliére’s first venture was not success- 
ful; like modern amateurs, probably his 
and his confréres’ estimate of their abilities 
and that of the public was not precisely 
the same, and they confounded their 
friends’ good nature with their judgment. 
Paris did not appreciate their efforts, so 
they migrated to the provinces. 

Of the next eight years of his life few 
particulars are known. It was that of a 
strolling player, and those who would 
know what that life meant in the first half 
of the seventeenth century — not that it 
differed much from the same thing in the 
first half of the nineteenth — will find it 
minutely pictured in the pages of Scarron’s 
“ Roman Comique.” 

At Lyons, in 1653, he produced his first 
piece, “ Z’Etourdi,” with some success. 
The next year he and his company passed 
into Languedoc, where they were well re- 
ceived by the Prince de Conti, Moliére’s 
old schoolfellow; here “ Le Dépit Amou- 
veux” was first acted. D’Assoucy, who 
was a kind of troubadour, musician, etc., a 
notable character of the period, gives us 
in his memoirs a delightful glimpse of the 
comedian and his troupe : — 


What charmed me the most was my meet- 
ing with Moliere and the Béjarts. As the 
theatre has attractions, I could not very soon 
quit these charming friends; I remained at 
Lyons three months amidst comedy and fes- 
tivity... . They took me with them to Pézé- 
nas, where I could not recount how many 
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favors I received from them all. It is said 
that the best brother will grow tired of feed- 
ing his brother by the end of a month; but 
these, more generous than all the brothers one 
could have, did not weary of seeing me at 
their table a whole winter, and I can say that 
I pleasantly passed the days in that _ 
company feasting upon seven or eight dishes, 
free from care and embarrassment. Never 
more of a beggar and never better fed. Al- 
though you may sing and talk of your fine 

entlemen with their estates, who every day 
ses six ducats, and music and comedy, —at 
this table well supplied with dainty wines it 
was I who gave the toast and drank more than 
hypocras.* In fine, although I was with them, 
I could well say I was at home. I never saw 
so-much goodness, so much frankness, nor so 
much honesty as among those people, well 
worthy to really represent in the world the 
persons of princes, whom they represent every 
day upon the stage. 


The Prince de Conti confided to Moliére 
the conduct of all his festivities and spec- 
tacles, and conceived such a high esteem 
for him that he offered him the post of 
secretary. Moliére, however, solicited the 
prince to allow him to decline the offer; 
he better loved to be the head of his little 
republic, to be unrestrained, to exercise his 
talents as he liked best, than to be a de- 
pendant upon the caprices of the 
So far from forfeiting the prince’s friend- 
ship by this refusal, he was promised that 
august personage’s patronage upon his re- 
appearance in Paris, where he had deter- 
mined to again try his fortune. Thither 
he went, and was presented by De Conti 
to the king and the queen-mother. 

His and his company’s first appearance 
before Louis was on the 14th of October, 
1658, at the Louvre, in Corneille’s “ /Vz- 
coméede.” They were completely success- 
ful, especially the ladies. But Moliére 
was too wise to enter into a rivalry with 
the Hétel de Bourgogne in the represen- 
tation of serious plays, for which its com- 
pany was so much better trained than his 
that had performed little else than awry 4 ; 
so when the performance was ended, he 
advanced to the front and thanked his 
Majesty for the goodness with which he 
had excused the faults of those who had 
only appeared —s before so august 
an assembly, and that the desire they had 
of having the honor to divert the greatest 
king in the world, had rendered them for- 
getful that his Majesty had in his service 
some excellent originals of whom they 
were only very weak copies; but that 
since he had been willing to countenance 


* These lines are in rhyme in the original. 


great. | 
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them, he entreated very humbly that they 
might be permitted to give one of those 
divertissements in which they had acquired 
some reputation in the provinces. Such 
permission was accorded, and he selected 
one of those fetites comédies, after the 
style of the Italian, which had achieved 
much success in Languedoc; it was called 
“ Le Docteur Amoureux.” The style was 
new, and the piece and the acting of 
Moliére were so good that the king gave 
orders that he and his company. should 
establish themselves in Paris. “Ze Doc- 
teur Amoureux” and several other pieces 
of the same kind are now lost, never having 
been printed; but there is no doubt: that 
all that was good in them was subse- 
quently worked into his existing com- 
edies. 

Moliére’s first theatre was Le Petit 
Bourbon, at the Louvre, but in 1660 he 
went to the Palais Royal, and his com- 
pany took the name of Les Comédiens de 
Monsieur. 

Before the end of the year 1658, he 
had given “Z’Etourdi” and “Le Dépit 
Amoureux,” and with considerable suc- 
cess. But it was not until the followin 
year that he achieved his first great tri- 
umph in “ Zes Précieuses Ridicules ;” the 
people rushed in such crowds to see this 
comedy that after the first night it was 
found necessary to double, and afterwards 
to treble, the prices of admission. 

This play secured the fame of its author, 
and inaugurated a new era in the history 
of the French stage. “Ze Cocu Imagi- 
naire” and “ L’Ecole des Maris” followed 
in rapid succession. Success always 
breeds enemies, and Moliére’s were numer- 
ous. His portraits were so lifelike, that 
there were always people angrily declaring 
themselves to be the originals, and threat- 
ening vengeance against him; then there 
were the unsuccessful poets and drama- 
tists, a savage crew, to sneer at his works, 
and vow that they were plagiaries ; but the 
public, paying no heed to them, continued 
to crowd his theatre, and every new work 
_ indication of a genius that grew 

ner and stronger with each effort. Mé- 
nage relates a curious anecdote of “ Zes 
Facheux.” “In the comedy of the 
‘Facheux’” he says, “which is one of 
the finest of M. Moliére’s, the huntsman 
who is introduced is M. de Soyecourt; it 
was the king who gave him this subject, 
upon leaving, after the first representation 
of this piece, which took place at M. Fou- 
quet’s. His Majesty, seeing M.de Soye- 
court pass, said to Moliére, “ There is a 
great original that you have not copied,” 
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and all the hunting terms are said to have 
been dictated by the king himself. 
“I’Ecole des Femmes,” produced in 
1662, raised a great storm; prudery took 
alarm, and pronounced it immoral and in- 
decent; pedantry was shocked at some 
familiar expressions introduced, especiall 
at the words “¢arte a la créme,” whic 
was bandied from mouth to mouth until it 
became a proverb. The Duc de la Feuil- 
lade pronounced the piece that contained 
such an expression to be unendurable. 
Moliére replied to the clamor by a little 
sketch entitled “Za Critigue de [Ecole 
des Femmes,” in which he mercilessly 
ridiculed the clamorers, especially La Feu- 
illade, whom he introduced under the title 
of le marquis. ‘This gentleman, when 
asked his objections to the play, can only 
repeat, “ Zarte a la créme/” The duc 
revenged this satire in a very cowardly 
manner; meeting Molitre in the street 
one day, he caught him in his arms, and 
rubbed his face against the cut buttons of 
his coat until he made it bleed, crying, 
“Tarte @ la crdme, tarte a la créme.” 
The king was very indignant when he 
heard of this outrage, and held La Feuil- 
lade in disgrace for some time afterwards. 
In the same year, 1663, Moliére produced 
another satire of a similar kind, Z’/m- 
promptu de Versailles,” in which he again 
attacked courtiers and précieuses together 
with his literary detractors, especially 
Boursault, who had attacked him in a piece 
entitled “ Ze Portrait du Peintre.” His 
satire was this time chiefly directed against 
the actors of the Hétel de Bourgogne, who, 
envious of the greater success of the 
rival theatre, were his most bitter enemies. 
These he held up to ridicule by mimick- 
ing their faults, extravagances, and pecul- 
jarities, which were seemingly of a very 
pronounced description. Montfleury, one 
of those imitated, revenged himself and 
his confréres in a comedy entitled “ Z’Jim- 
promptu del Hotel de Condé,” in which he 
imitated Moliére in the vé/e of César, in 
“ La Mort de Pompée,” and thus described 
his acting in tragedy : — 
Il paroit tout de méme; il vient le nez au vent, 
Les pieds en parenthése, et ]’épaule en avant ; 
Sa perruque qui suit le cété qu’il avance, 
Plus pleine de lauriers* qu’un jambon de 
Mayence. 
Les mains sur les cétés, d’un air peu négligé, 
La téte sur le dos comme un mulet chargé ; 
Les yeux fort égarés ; puis, débitant ses rdles, 
D’un hoquet éternel sépare ses paroles, 


_ * The kings of French tragedy were at that time dis- 
tinguished from the other characters in dress only by a 
wreath of laurels, 





Now Moliére, like all born comedians, 
had a great penchant for tragedy, and this 
satire galled himextremely. But not con- 
tent with this legitimate retaliation, Mont- 
fleury endeavored to ruin him with the 
king by a most horrible accusation, to un- 
derstand which it will be necessary to turn 
to the great writer’s domestic life. 

Among the ladies who joined the ///us- 
tre Thédtre was one named Madeleine 
Béjart, and she had never quitted him in 
all his wanderings. She was his friend 
and confidant, and possessed great influ- 
ence over him; some say they were united 
by closer ties than friendship. Be that as 
it may, she had a young sister, Armande 
Béjart, who was a child when she first 
joined the troupe, but who afterwards be- 
came one of its members. Moliére con- 
ceived a violent attachment for this girl, 
and ultimately married her. There were 
various stories circulated about this mar- 
riage; some said that Armande was Mad- 
eleine’s daughter,* by a gentleman of 
Avignon, to whom she was secretly mar- 
ried; others went so far as to report that 
she was Moiiére’s own child! It was this 
latter atrocious calumny that Montfleury 
laid before the king. Moliére deigned no 
public reply, but it is evident that he fully 
satisfied his Majesty, for two months after- 
wards the king, together with Henriette 
d’Orléans, held at the baptismal font the 
comedian’s first child, and gave it the 
name of Louis. It was a noble reply to 
his traducers. As a further proof of es- 
teem, his Majesty conferred upon him a 
pension of a thousand livres. 

The union was an unhappy one; Mo- 
ligre was many years her senior, she had 
little affection for him, his great fame and 
high position were probably the only in- 
centives to the marriage. That he was 
devotedly attached to her is beyond a 
doubt, but there is something to Me said 


* This statement will be found in all the old bi 

raphies of Moliére, and was not exploded until M. 

Beffara published the copy of the marriage deed. It 

runs as follows: ‘* Jean Baptiste Poquelin, fils de Jean 
d 


Poquelin et de feu Marie Cressé, d’une part; et Ar- 
mande Gresinde Béjart, fille de feu Joseph Béjart et de 
Marie Hervé, d’autre part; tous deux de cette paroisse 
vis-a-vis le Palais Royal, fiancés et mariés, tout en- 
semble, par permission de M. Comtes, doyen de Notre 
Dame, et grand-vicaire de Monseigneur le Cardinal de 
Retz, archevéque de Paris, en présence dudit Jean 
Poquelin, pére du marié, et d’André Boudet, beau- 
frére du marié, de ladite Marie Hervé, mére de la 
mariée, Louis Béjart, et Madeleine Béjart, frére et 
sceur de ladite mariée.”” This deed is signed by ail the 
persons therein named. 

The presence of the parents and relations of both 
parties clears the transaction of all the foul imputations 
cast upon it, as well as of the story that Madeleine was 
so violently opposed to the marriage that it had to be 
celebrated clandestinely, 
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upon both sides. He was very jealous, 
and it is to be feared he had ample cause 
to be so. She was a thorough coquette, 
with very little heart, and treated her hus- 
band very badly at times. But one smile 
of affection could always dispel his anger. 


Her presence [he said to Chapelain] caused 
me to forget all my resolutions, and the ver 
first words she uttered in her own defence left 
me so convinced that my suspicions were ill 
founded that I asked her pardon for my cre- 
dulity. Everything in the world is connected 
in my heart with her; the idea of her has so 
seized me that I can think of nothing in her 
absence that will give me the least pleasure. 


At another time, in some confidences 
with Rohault and Mignard, he spoke in a 
different strain : — 


I am the most unfortunate of men [he said], 
and I have only what I merit. I have not 
considered I was too austere for domestic 
society. I have believed that my wife ought 
to subject her actions and her virtue entirely 
to my ideas ; and I feel fully that in her situa- 
tion she nad been more unfortunate than I.am 
if she had done so. She is sprightly, witty, 
and she is sensible of the pleasure of being 
so; all that annoys me spite of myself. I am 
always talking and complaining of it. 


During his ruptures with his wife, 


Mademoiselle la Brie, the heroine and 
ingénue of so many of his comedies, and 
who played Agnés in “L’Ecole des 
Femmes,’ by the general demand of the 
audience, at sixty vo of age, was his 
chére amie. One of his friends, surprised 
that a man so delicate as Moliére should 
have placed his affections so badly, wished 
to disgust him with this lady : — 


You know [he said] that La Barre and 
Florimont are her lovers, that she is not hand- 
some, that she is, in truth, a skeleton, and 
that she has not common sense. 

I know all that [replied Moliére], but I am 
accustomed to her faults, and it would be too 
much trouble for me to accommodate myself 
to the imperfections of another, I have neither 
time nor patience. 


He was evidently a most exacting man 
in domestic life : — 


A window opened or shut before or after 
the time he had ordered would put him in 
convulsions ; if a book was disarranged it was 
enough to throw him off his work for a fort- 
night; he had few domestics with whom he 
did not find fault, those of his friends who 
were the most precise were those whom he 
most esteemed. 


In all his habits he observed the man- 
ners of a grand seigneur, he would not 
have arranged the folds of his cravat with 
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his own hands, and exacted an observance 
as punctilious from his valets as though 
he had been the king himself. These 
peculiarities throw some light upon his 
domestic grievances. 

Be it as it may, he was Sganarelle at 
home as well as upon the stage, and, after 
making every possible deduction, Madame 
Moliére was a very bad wife. Of her per- 
sonal appearance he has bequeathed us a 
portrait, in that of Lucile, of which she 
was the original, in the “ Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme :” — 


She has small eyes, but they are full of fire, 
the most brilliant and most piercing in the 
world; the most melting that one could see. 
She has a large mouth, but it has charms that 
you never see in other mouths, the very sight 
of it inspires desire, it is the most attractive, 
the most lovable mouth in the world. She 
is not tall, but her figure is easy and graceful. 
She affects a nonchalance in her speech and 
her actions, and her manners have I know not 
what charm that insinuates them into every 
heart. She has the finest and most delicate 
wit. Her conversation is charming. She is 
as capricious as it is possible to be. But her 
caprices become her. (“Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” act iii., scene 9.) 


Tutored by her husband she was an ad- 
mirable actress. “ Her voice,” says a con- 
temporary, “was so pathetic that she had 
truly in her heart the passion which was * 
only in her mouth.” 

At length their disagreements rose to 
such a height as to be no longer endura- 
ble, and they separated, still living under 
the same roof however; to come together 
again only one year before his death. 

Moliére lived among the wildest spirits 
of the age, Chapelle, Bachaumont, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Boileau, Ninon de l’En- 
clos, Madame de la Sabliére, all were 
guests at his country house at Auteuil, and 
made many a wild revel there. His 
health, however, compelled him to be ab- 
stemious in his own habits, and he fre- 
quently went to bed leaving Chapelle to 
play the host. Towards three o’clock one 
morning the company, very drunk, began 
moralizing in a melancholy vein, upon the 
ills of life, its vanities, and nothingness. 
“ Life is a poor lot,” exclaimedone. “ Let 
us quit it for fear such good friends as us - 
should be separated, let us go and drown 
ourselves, the riveris at the door.” “That 
is true,” said a third, “ we can never have 
a better opportunity of dying good friends 
and joyfully; and our death will make 
some noise.” And thereupon the whole 
party started for the river, except one, 
Baron, the actor, who ran to wake Moliére, 
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and to send some of the servants after 
them. The would-be suicides had already 
launched a boat to carry them into deep 
water, when the domestics came up and 
made every effort to stop them. In a 
great rage the gentlemen drew their 
swords and furiously attacked the interlo- 
pers, driving them back to Auteuil: there 
they were met by Moliére, to whom they 
loudly complained of the insolent interfer- 
ence of his people. ‘ Weary of the trou- 
bles of this world,” said one, “we have 
determined to pass into the other to better 
ourselves; the river appeared to us the 
shortest road thither, and those rogues 
stopped us.” “And what have I done,” 
said Moliére, feigning to be angry, “that 
you should form such an excellent purpose 
without asking me to take part in it? 
What, drown yourselves without me! I 
will never again believe you to be my 
friends.” “ You are right,” cried Cha- 
pelle, “we have done you _ injustice. 
Come, then, and drown yourself with us.” 
“ Softly,” responded Moliére, “it is not an 
affair to be improperly undertaken. Were 
we to drown ourselves at this hour of the 
morning people would say we had been 
carousing, and that we had done it like 
desperadoes or drunkards. To-morrow, 
between eight and nine in the morning, 
fasting, and before everybody, we will go 
and throw ourselves head foremost into 
the river.” “ Morbleu /” exclaimed Jean 
Baptiste Lulli, who was of the party, 
“Moliére has always a hundred times 
more sense than we have. Let us put it 
off until to-morrow and go to bed, for I am 
sleepy.” ° 

And thus by his wit and finesse our poet 
averted what these headstrong bacchana- 
lians would certainly have carried to a fa- 
tal catastrophe. He was himself a grave 
and silent man. There is a story told of 
a lady of distinction who invited him to 
meet a party, thinking that he would enter- 
tain them with his wit; he came, but 
throughout the evening scarcely opened 
his lips. He tells the story himself in his 
“Critique del?’ Ecole des Femmes.” At 
Pézénas they used to show a chair in a 
barber’s shop, where he would sit for 
hours without speakinga word. This taci- 
turn melancholy is a frequent characteris- 
tic of great comedians. 

The production of “Don Juan” (Ze 
Festin de Pierre”), in which he anticipated 
“ Tartuffe ” by his attacks upon the hypoc- 
risy of the age, and by making his liber- 
tine hero, the very embodiment of all that 
is evil, turn false dévot, was the signal for 
another furious attack upon him; he was 





called a devil incarnate, and one: writer 
prognosticated deluge, famine, and plague, 
unless the king put a bridle upon his im- 
piety. Immediately afterwards, Louis 
conferred upon his company the title of 
Troupe du Roi,and a pension of seven 
thousand livres, together with one thou- 
sand livres for himself. 

It was thus he always replied to the 
great writer’s enemies. In what high es- 
teem he held him is testified by the follow- 
ing anecdote related by Madame Campan 
in her “AZémoires :” — 


Louis the Fourteenth discovered that the 
officers of his chamber having testified by the 
most offensive disdain how greatly they were 
mortified to eat at the table of the comptroller 
of the household with Moliére, valet de chambre 
to the king, because he was an actor, that 
celebrated man had abstained from eating at 
that table. Louis the Fourteenth desiring to 
put an end to these outrages, which should not 
have been inflicted upon one of the greatest 
geniuses of his age, said one morning to Mo- 
liére at rising, “ ‘They tell me you fare badly 
here, Moliére, and that the officers of my 
chamber do not think you fit to eat with them. 
You are perhaps hungry, for my part I have 
awakened with a very good appetite, sit at 
that table and let there be served my ex cas de 
nuit.”* Then the king, carving his fowl, and 
having ordered Moliére to be seated, served 
him with a wing, taking at the same time one 
for himself, and ordered that the entrées fami- 
liéres, which were composed of some of the 
most distinguished and favored of the court, 
should be admitted. “You see me,” said the 
king to them, “entertaining Moliére, whom 
my valets de chambre do not find good com- 
pany enough for them.” From that time Mo- 
lire had no need to present himself at that 
table ; all the court overwhelmed him with in- 
vitations. 


This act alone would have entitled Louis 
the Fourteenth to the title of Ze grand 
monargue. 

“LT Avare,” after “ Tartuffe,” one of 
the finest of his works, brought out in 
1667, was not successful at first. “ What!” 
said a duke, “is Moliére a fool, and does 
he take us for ninnies to endure five acts 
of prose? Was there ever anything more 
absurd? Howcan one possibly be divert- 
ed by prose?” Only the jingle of rhyme 
was grateful to the exquisite ears of that 
age. Upon its reproduction, however, 
some time afterwards, it crowded the the- 
atre for almost a year. 

The return of the celebrated Italian 
comedian, Scaramouche,f after three 


* Food left in readiness for the king during the night. 
+ Scaramouche was the most wonderful of panto- 
mimists. Messetin in his life of this actor says: ‘* Nae 
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years’ absence, sent all Paris crowding to 
the Italian theatre. Moliére’s house was 
deserted. The company became dissatis- 
fied, and urged several projects upon him 
to increase the receipts. Among others, 
they begged him to obtain an order from 
the king that the household troops, who 
had always been free of the Jarterre, and 
who nightly filled it to the manifest loss of 
the comedians, should not be admitted 
without paying as other spectators. 
Moliére yielded to their desire, and ob- 
tained the order. But the first time it was 
ut in force there was a riot, the soldiers 
orced their way into the theatre, slew the 
door-keepers who opposed their passage, 
and threatened the lives of the actors, 
which were saved = by Moliére’s cour- 
age in facing and exhorting the rioters. 
is troupe were now clamorous for the 
withdrawal of the prohibition, but his dig- 
nity would not permit of this. He com- 
lained to the king of the outrage that had 
Gao offered him. The offenders were 
punished, and the burdensome free admis- 
sions abolished forever. 
But he was soon again in hot water over 
his comedy of “ Zartuffe.” The first 


three acts of this. great work had been rep- 
resented at Versailles as early as 1664, al- 
though the complete play was not given 


in Paris until 1667. The storm raised 
against it by the pious was so terrible that 
the king prohibited the second representa- 
tion. 


Eight days after the prohibition of “ Zar- 
tuffe,” [says Moliére in his preface to that 
comedy], there was represented before the court 
a piece entitled “ Scaramouche Ermite,” and 
the king in leaving said to the great prince 
(Condé) what I am about to tell: “I would 
much like to know why the people who are so 
scandalized by Moliére’s comedy say not a 
word about that of Scaramouche.” “It is,” 
replied the prince, ‘‘because the comedy of 
Scaramouche mocks heaven and religion, for 
which these gentlemen care little, while that 
of Moliére mocks themselves, and that they 
are not able to endure.” 


The date assigned to the production of 
“ Te Misanthrope” in all the editions of 
Moliére’s works is 1666, but there is inter- 
nal evidence in the play that it was not 


ture had gifted Scaramouche with a marvellous talent, 
which was to convey by the postures of his body and 
the grimaces of his visage everything that he desired 
and that in a manner so original, that the celebrated 
Moliére, after having studied him a long time, ingen- 
uously avowed that he owed to him all the beauty 
of his action.” We also read in the Ménagiana: 
** Scaramouche was the most perfect pantomimist we 
have seen in our day; Moliére, the French original, 
never lost a representation of this Italian original.” 
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acted until after“ Ze Zartuffe.” Although 
placed upon the stage in the month of 
June, it had a run of twenty-one consecu- 
tive performances, considered a great suc- 
cess in those days, more especially at such 
a time of year. It is the most refined 
although by no means the most amusing 
of his comedies, one scene of it probably 
suggested the scandal scenes of Sheridan’s 
“6 School for Scandal.” “ Melicerte,” “A m- 
phitryon,” “Le Sicilien,” and “ Georges 
Dandin,” followed. There is an amusin 
anecdote relative to this last piece whic 
is worth giving. While he was engaged 
upon the play, a friend warned him that 
there was a real Dandin who would most 
probably recognize his portrait, and who, 
by his position and influence, might cause 
him some trouble. “ You are right,” re- 
plied the author, “and I know a sure 
means of conciliating the man of whom 
you speak —I will read him my piece.” 
One night at the theatre, of which he was 
a constant attendant, Moliére said to this 
“ Dandin” that when he had an hour to 
spare he should like to give him a reading. 
The_man felt himself so honored by the 
compliment, that he proposed the next day, 
and ran all over Paris inviting friends to 
be present. The comedy was read toa 
large assembly, everybody was delighted, 
none more so than he whom it reflected, 
and who mightily enjoyed his stage pre- 
sentment. 

When the clamor against “ Ze Zartuffe” 
had subsided, Moliére once more an- 
nounced it for repetition. All the fury of 
its opponents was in an instant reawak- 
ened; the co pete to secure places was 
so great that the most distinguished people 
were happy to obtain boxes on the third 
tier. But ere the curtain was raised there 
came an order from the representatives of 
the king, who was then in Flanders, pro- 
hibiting the performance. Moliére imme- 
diately despatched two of his company, 
La Thorilli¢re and La Grange, to the 
camp, with a petition praying his Majesty’s 
protection. They returned with an onder 
authorizing the representation. Les Tar- 
tuffes of Paris continued to howl and de- 
nounce ; but the comedian had triumphed, 
and the piece continued to be played with- 
out further interruption. 

“M. de Pourceaugnac,” “ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” “Les Fourberies de Sca- 
pin,” “ La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas,” and 
“Les Femmes Savantes,” were pro- 
duced in the four following years 1669-72. 
The last was not an immediate success. 
“Les Précieuses Ridicules” had years be- 
fore demolished the subjects satirized, and 
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the satire had lost much of its point. The 
king, however, was pleased to express his 
approval of the work, and from that time 
it rose in public estimation. 

In 1672 his unhappy differences with 
his wife were patched up for the last time. 
His health had long been failing, he had 
suffered for years from a distressing cough, 
but from this period he became rapidly 
worse, and on the day of the third repre- 
sentation of “ Le Malade Imaginatre,” 
produced on the roth of February, 1673, 
he was so ill that both his wife and Baron 
the actor entreated him not to perform. 
“What can I do?” he answered ; 
“there are fifty poor workmen who have 
only their daily pay to live upon, what 
will they do if I do not act? I should re- 
proach myself if I neglected to give them 
their bread for a single day.” But he sent 
for the company, and told them if they 
were not ready by four o’clock he would 
not be able to play, as he felt himself more 
than usually indisposed. At four o’clock 
precisely the curtain rose, and he went 
through his part, but with great difficulty ; 
once during the performance the audience 
could not help perceiving that be was con- 
vulsed, but he passed it off with a forced 
laugh. When the piece was finished, he 
put on his dressing-gown and went into 
Baron’s box, and asked him what the peo- 
ple thought of the play. After expressing 
the opinions he had heard, Baron remarked 
that he appeared very unwell. “I am,” 
replied Moliére, “the cold is killing me.” 
Then Baron felt his hands, which were 
quite frozen, and put them into a muff to 
try and warm them, and sent for his chair- 
man to convey him home. He was put to 
bed, after eating a little bread and some 
Parmesan cheese. But soon afterwards 
he was seized with a violent fit of cough- 
ing, and brought up a quantity of blood. 
Baron was very much frightened, but Mo- 
litre endeavored to pass it off by saying 
he had frequently brought up a great deal 
more; nevertheless he requested him to 
fetch his wife up-stairs. When Baron re- 
turned with Madame Moliére he was dead; 
he had expired in the arms of two sisters of 
charity, suffocated with blood that was 
pouring from his mouth. 

He died on the 17th of February, 
1673, aged fifty-three. The Archbishop of 
Paris refused him Christian burial, and 
his opposition was overcome only by the 
orders of the king. Considering the peo- 
ple who were called Christians in those 
days, Moliére’s body would have been 
quite as well out of theircompany. Never- 
theless he was interred, but with maimed 
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rites. “What!” exclaimed his wife, “re- 
fuse burial to a man who has deserved 
altars!” But posterity has avenged him, 
and he shines an immortal star, while 
those wretched priests are lost in the clay 
to which they belonged. Madame raised 
a handsome tomb and paid all the respect 
to his memory she had refused to him liv- 
ing.* 

Of his personal appearance we have the 
following description : — 


He was neither too fat nor too lean ; he was 
tall rather than short, he had a noble carriage, 
a fine leg, and he walked with a grave air; his 
nose was big, his mouth large, his lips thick, 
complexion dark, eyebrows black and heavy, 
and the different movements he gave them 
rendered his physiognomy very comic. 


As an actor he was inimitable, and he 
imparted much of his own perfection to 
his company. “ He understood,” says a 
contemporary, “the capabilities of his 
actors so admirably in giving them their 
proper characters, and in afterwards so 
perfectly instructing them, that they 
seemed not so much comedians as the 
true persons they represented.” 

I have no space left for a critical exami- 
nation of his works.t He borrowed much 
more than we can now trace, and he 
openly acknowledged doing so: “I take 
my property wherever I find it.” Plautus, 
Terence, Boccaccio, and the Italian and 
Spanish dramatists were freely plundered, 
but such gatherings were distilled, trans- 
muted in the alembic of his brain into 
forms of originality. 

He was far from believing his works 
perfect. One day Boileau was reading 
some verses which directly referred to 
him; when he came to the line, — 


Il plait 4 tout le monde, et ne sauroit se plaire, 


he exclaimed, pressing the writer’s hand, 
“ That is the greatest truth you have ever 


* There is a curious story told, and vouched as a 
fact, in more than one life of Moliére, which is worth 
repeating here. It appears, according to these au- 
thorities, there was a courtesan in Paris who so won- 
derfully resembled his wite that the two could be 
scarcely distinguished apart. This woman, taking ad- 
vantage of the circumstance, used to entertain her 
admirers in the character of the comédienne, with whom 
all the gallants were in love. Hence the stories which 
roused her husband’s ayy The fraud was at last 
discovered, but only after his death, and the vile per- 
sonator was condemned to a severe punishment. 

+ That they have many faults as well as beauties is 
only a truism which applies to all human productions ; 
but the best proof of their truth and worth is their 
vitality ; while Corneille, Racine, Voltaire have disap- 
peared from the stage, and could only be galvanized 
into existence again by the appearance of another 
Talma or Rachel; these can still please the fickle 
Parisian, and their characters are still the highest 
efforts of the greatest French artistes. 
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uttered. I am not of the number of those 
sublime spirits of whom you speak, but 
such as I am, I have never done anything 
with which I am truly content.” 

He composed very slowly, although he 
liked the contrary to be understood, and 
many pieces supposed to have been writ- 
ten upon the spur of a royal command, 
had been prepared some time previously. 
When we consider, however, the great 
demands made upon his time in so many 
other ways, the amount of literary work he 
actually accomplished cannot fail to aston- 
ish us. He was the manager of a theatre, 
a position alone sufficient to monopolize 
the whole attention of an ordinary man; 
he played all the principal parts, he was 
constantly visited by friends and great per- 
sonages ; to these we have to add} ill health 
and domestic troubles, and yet during 
twenty years he contrived to write thirty- 
one dramatic works, many of which are 
unsurpassed in the literature of the world. 

Boileau says : — 

I remember Moliére pointed out to me sev- 
eral times an old servant that he had, to whom 
he told me he sometimes read his comedies, 
and he assured me that when the humorous 
a did not strike her, he altered them 

ecause he had frequently proved that such 
passages did not take upon the stage. 

As a man he had many virtues; he was 
a sincere friend, and his charities were 
munificent and freely given. 

Ménage tells us : — 

The great Condé had an especial friendship 
for Moliére: he frequently sent for him to en- 
tertain him, One day he said to him in the 
presence of persons who related to me the 
circumstance: “ Moliére, perhaps I bring you 
here too often, I fear I distract you from your 
work, so I shall not send for you any more, 
but I pray you come to me in all your leisure 
hours, announce yourself by a valet de chambre, 
and I will leave every one to be with you.” 
When Moliére came the prince always left 
whoever might be with him, and he was often 
three or four hours with him. After these 
conversations this great prince has been heard 
to say publicly, “1 am never weary of being 
with Moliére, he is a man whose learning and 
judgment are never exhausted.” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CARITA. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


THE news which had produced so sud- 
den and startling an effect upon the in- 





mates of No. 7 had been known early in 
the morning of the same day to the in- 
mates of No. 8. This it was which had 
prevented either of the young men from 
paying their ordinary visits; but the won- 
der was that no rumor should have reached 
at least the kitchen of Mr. Beresford’s 
house of the sad news which had arrived 
next door. Probably the reason was that 
the servants were all fully occupied, and 
had no time for conversation. The news 
had come early, conveyed by Mr. Som- 
merville personally and by post from the 
official headquarters, for Mr. Meredith 
was a Civil servant of standing and distinc- 
tion. There was nothing extraordinary or 
terrible in it. He had been seized with 
one of the rapid diseases of the climate, 
and had succumbed like so many other 
men, leaving everything behind him set- 
tled and in order. It was impossible that 
a well-regulated and respectable household 
could have been carried on with less ref- 
erénce to the father of the children, and 
nominal master of the house, than Mrs. 
Meredith’s was ; but perhaps this was one 
reason why his loss fell upon them all like 
a thunderbolt. Dead! no one had ever 
thought of him as a man who could die. 
The event brought him near them as with 
the rapidity of lightning. Vaguely in their 
minds, or at least in the wife’s mind, there 
had been the idea of some time or other 
making up to him for that long separation 
and estrangement — how, she did not in- 
quire, and when, she rather trembled to 
think of, but some time. The idea of 
writing a kinder letter than usual to him 
had crossed her mind that very morning. 
They did not correspond much; they had 
mutually found each other incompatible, 
unsuitable, and lately Mrs. Meredith had 
been angry with the distant husband, who 
had been represented as disapproving of 
her. But this morning, no later, some 
thrill of more kindly feeling had moved 
her. She had realized all at once that it 
might be hard for him to be alone in the 
world, and without that solace of the boys, 
which from indifference, or from compunc- 
tion, he had permitted her to have without 
interference all these years. She had 
thought that after all it was cruel, after 
such a long time, to deny him a share in 
his own children, and she had resolved, 
being in a serious mood and agitated state 
of mind, to make the sacrifice, or to at- 
tempt to make the sacrifice more freely, 
and to write to him to express her grati- 
tude to him for leaving her both the boys 
so long: had not he a right to them no 
less than hers? —in the eye of nature no 
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less, and in the eye of the law more. Yet 
he had been generous to her, and had 
never disputed her possession of her chil- 
dren. These were the softening thoughts 
that had filled her mind before she came 
down-stairs. And no sooner had she 
come down than the news arrived. He 
was dead. When those die who are the 
most beloved and cherished, the best and 
dearest, that calamity which rends life 
asunder and overclouds the world for us, 
has seldom in it the same sickening vertigo 
of inappropriateness which makes the soul 
sick when some one essentially earthly is 
suddenly carried away into the unseen, 
with which he seems to have had nothing 
to do all his previous life. He! dead/ 
a man so material, of the lower earth. 
What could dying be to him? What 
connection had he with the mystery and 
solemnity of the unseen? The vulgar and 
commonplace awe us more at these dread 
— than the noble or great. What 

ave they todo there? What had a man 
like Mr. Meredith to do there? Yet he 
had gone, no one knowing, and accom- 
plished that journey which classes those 
who have made it, great and small, with 
the gods. A hundred discordant thoughts 
entered into his wife’s mind — compunc- 
tion, and wonder, and solemn trembling. 
Could he have known what she had been 
thinking that morning? Was it some 
dumb approach of his soul to hers which 
had aroused these more tender thoughts ? 
Had he been aware of all that had gone 
on in her mind since the time when, she 
knowing of it, he had died? Nature has 
always an instinctive certainty, whatever 
philosophy may say against it, and how- 
ever little religion may say in favor of it, 
that this sacred and mysterious event of 
death somehow enlarges and expands the 
being of those who have passed under its 
power. Since we lost them out of our 
sight, it seems so necessary to believe that 
they see through us more than ever they 
did, and know what is passing within the 
hearts to which they were kindred. Why 
should the man, who living had concerned 
himself so little about what his wife did, 
&now now instantaneously all about it, 
having died? She could not have given a 
reason, but she felt it to be so. The dark 
ocean, thousands of miles of it, what was 
that to an emancipated soul? He had 
died in India; but he was there, passing 
mysteriously through the doors, standing 
by her, “ putting things into her head,” in 
this corner of England. Which of us has 
not felt the same strange certainty? All 
at once the house seemed full of him, even 





to the children, who had scarcely known 
him. He was dead; passed into a world 
which mocks at distance, which knows 
nothing of fatigue. He was as God in 
some mysterious way, able to be every- 
where, able to influence the living uncon- 
sciously, seeing, hearing them — simply 
because he was dead, and had become to 
mortal vision incapable of either seeing or 
hearing more. 

There is nothing more usual than to rail 
at the dreadful and often unduly prolonged 
moment between death and the final cere- 
monial which clears us away from cumber- 
ing the living soil any longer; but this 
moment is often a blessing to the survivors. 
In such a case as this “the bereaved 
family ” did not know what to do. How 
were they to gain that momentary respite 
from the common round? If the blinds 
were drawn down, and the house shut up, 
according to the usual formula, that would 
be purely fictitious ; for of course he had 
been buried long ago. Edward paused 
with the shutter in his hand when about 
to close it, struck by this reflection, and 
Oswald gave vent to it plainly — “ What’s 
the good? he’s in his grave long ago.” 
Mrs. Meredith had retired to her room on 
the receipt of the news, where her maid 
took her her cup of tea; and the young 
men sat down again, and ate their break- 
fast, as it were under protest, ashamed of 
themselves for the good appetites they 
had, and cutting off here and there a cor- 
ner of their usual substantial meal, to 
prove to themselves that they were not 
quite without feeling. What were they to 
do to make the fact evident that they had 
just heard of their father’s death, and to 
separate this day, which was to them as 
the day of his death, from other days? 
They were very much embarrassed to 
know how they were to manage this. To 
abstain altogether from their usual occu- 
pations was the énly thing which instinc- 
tively occurred to them. They sat down 
after breakfast was over, as though it had 
been a doubly solemn dolorous Sunday, 
on which they could not even go to church. 
Edward was doubtful even about the 
Times, and Oswald hesitated about going 
to his smoking-room as usual. A cigar 
seemed a levity when there was a death 
in the house. On the whole, however, it 
was Oswald who settled the matter most 
easily, for he began a copy of verses “ To 
the Memory of my Father,” which was a 
very suitable way indeed of getting through 
the first hours, and amusing too. 

The house was very still all the morn- 
ing, and then there was another subdued 
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meal. Meals are a great thing to fall 
back upon when young persons of health- 
ful appetite, not broken down by grief, 
feel themselves compelled to decorous 
appearance of mourning. By this time 
Oswald and Edward both felt that not to 
eat was an absurd way of doing honor to 
their dead father, and accordingly they 
had an excellent luncheon; though their 
mother still “did not feel able,” her maid 
reported, to come down. After this the 
two young men went out together to take 
awalk. This, too, was a kind of solemn 
Sabbatical exercise, which they had not 
taken in the same way since they were 
boys at school together. When they met 
any acquaintance, one of them would bow 
formally, or stretch out a hand to be 
shaken, passing on, too grave for talk, 
while the other paused to explain the 
“bad news” they had received. When 
it was a friend of Oswald’s, Edward did 
this, and when it was Edward’s friend 
Oswald did it. This little innocent sol- 
emn pantomime was so natural and in- 
stinctive that it impressed every one more 
or less, and themselves most of all. They 
began to feel a certain importance in their 
position, enjoying the sympathy, the kind 
and pitying looks of all they met as they 
strolled along slowly arm-in-arm. They 
had not been so much united, or felt so 
strong a connection with each other, for 
years. Then they began to discuss in 
subdued tones the probable issues. “ Will 
it change our position?” Edward asked. 

“T think not, unless to better it,” said 
Oswald. 
India now unless you like.” 

He had just said this, when they were 
both addressed by some one coming up 
behind them, as hasty and business-like 
as they were languid and solemn. 

“T say, can you tell me whereabouts the 
India Office is?” said the new-comer. 
“ Good-morning. I shouldn’t have dis- 
turbed you but that I remembered you were 
going to India too. I’m in for my last 
Exam., that is, I shall be directly, and I’ve 

ot something to do at the India Office; 
But the fact is, I don’t know where to go.” 

It was Edward who dirécted him, Os- 
wald standing by holding his brother’s 
arm. Roger Burchell was very brisk, 
looking better than usual in the fresh 
spring sunshine, and Oswald’s eye was 
caught by his face, which was like some 
one he had seen recently —he could not 
remember where—the ruddy, mellow, 
warmly-toned complexion, brown eyes, and 
dusky gold of the hair. Who was it? 
Roger, being out of his depth in London, 
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lad to see faces he knew, even 
though he loved them little; and then he 
had heard that Cara was to return to the 
Hill, and felt.that he had triumphed, and 
feared them no more. 

“T hope your neighbors are well?” he 
said. “They are coming back, I hear, to 
the country. I suppose they don’t care 
for London after being brought upin a 
country place, I should not myself.” 

“Mr. Beresford is going abroad,” said 
Edward, coldly. 

“ Everybody is going abroad, I think ; 
but few people so far as we are. I don’t 
think I should care for the Continent — 
just the same old thing over and over; 

ut India should be all fresh. You are 
going to India too, ain’t you? at least, 
that is what I heard.” 

“I am not sure,” said Edward. “The 
truth is, we have had very bad news this 
morning. My father died at Calcut- 
ta ’ 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Roger, 
who had kind feelings. “I should not 
have stopped you had | known; I thought 
you both looked grave. I am very sorry. 
I hope you don’t mind ——” 

“ Don’t mind my father’s death ?” 

“Oh, I mean don’t mind my havin 
stopped you. Perhaps it was rude; but 
said to myself, ‘Here is some one I 
know.’ Don’t let me detain you now. I 
am very sorry, but I wish you‘were com- 
ing to India,” said Roger, putting out his 
big fist to shake hands. Oswald eluded 
the grip, but Edward took it cordially. 
He was not jealous of Roger, but divined 
in him an unfortunate love like his own. 

“Poor fellow!” Edward said as they 
went on. 

“ Poor fellow !— why poor fellow? he is 
very well off. He is the very sort of man 
to get on; he has no feelings, no sensitive- 
ness, to keep him back.” 

“Itis scarcely fair to decide on such 
slight acquaintance that he has no feelings ; 
but he is going to India.” 

“Ned, you are a little bit of a fool, 
though you're a clever fellow. Going to 
India is the very best thing a man can do. 
M y mother has always made a fuss about 
it.’ 

“ And yourself——” 

“Myself! I am not the sort of fellow. 
I am no good. 


was 


I get dead beat; but you 
that are all muscle and sinew, and that 


have no tie except my mother ” 


“ That to be sure,” said Edward with a 
sigh, and he wondered did his brother 
now at last mean to be confidential and 
inform him of the engagement with Cara? 
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His heart began to beat more quickly. 
How different that real sentiment was from 
the fictitious one which they had both 
been playing with! Edward’s breath came 
quickly. Yes, it would be better to know 
it — to get it over; and then there would 
be no further uncertainty; but at the 
same time he was afraid — afraid both of 
the fact and of Oswald’s way of telling it. 
If Cara’s name was spoken with levity, 
how should he be able to bear it? Need- 
less to say, however, that Oswald had no 
intention of talking about Cara, and noth- 
ing to disclose on that subject at least. 
“You that have no tie —except my 
mother,” repeated Oswald “(and of course 
she would always have me), I would think 
twice before I gave up India. It’s an 
excellent career, nothing better. The 
overnor (poor old fellow) did very well, 
f have always heard, and you would do 
just as well, or more so, with the benefit 
of his connection. I wonder rather that 
my mother kept us out of the Indian set, 
except the old spy. Poor old man, I dare- 
say he will be cut up about this. He'll 
know better than any one,” continued Os- 
wald, with a change of tone, “ what ar- 
rangements have been made.”’ 
“] wonder if it will be long before we 
can hear?” Thus they went on talking 


in subdued tones, the impression gradu- 
ally wearing off, and even the feeling 
of solemn importance, the sense that, 
though not unhappy, they ought to con- 
duct themselves with a certain gravity of 
demeanor becoming sons whose father 


was just dead.. They had no very distinct 
impression about the difference to be 
made in their own future, and even Os- 


wald was not mercenary in the ordinary. 


sense of the word. He thought it would 
be but proper and right that he should be 
made “an eldest son;” but he did not think 
it likely—-and in that case, thouglr he 
would be absolutely independent, he prob- 
ably would not be very rich, not rich 
enough to make work on his own part un- 
necessary. Sothe excitement on this point 
was mild. They could not be worse off than 
they were, that one thing he was sure 
of, and for the rest, one is never sure of 
anything. By this time they had reached 
the region of clubs. Oswald thought there 
was nothing out of character in just going 
in for half an hour to see the papers. A 
man must see the papers whoever lived or 
died. When the elder brother unbent thus 
far, the younger brother went home. He 
found his mother still in her own room 
taking a cup of tea. She had been crying, 
for her eyes were red, and she had a shawl 


‘the little table at her elbow. 
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wrapped round her, the chill of sudden 
agitation and distress having seized upon 
her. Mr. Meredith’s picture, which had 
not hitherto occupied that place of honor, 
had been placed above her mantelpiece, 
and an old Indian box, sweet with the pun- 
gent odor of the sandal-wood, stood on 
“I was look- 
ing over some little things your dear papa 
gave me, long before you were born,” she 
said, with tears in her voice. “Oh, my 
poor John!” 

“Mother, you must not think me un- 
feeling; but I knew so little of him.” 

“Yes, that was true—yes, that was 
true. Oh, Edward, I have been asking 
myself was it my fault? But F could not 
live in India, and he was so fond of it. 
He was always well. He did not under- 
stand how any one could be half killed by 
the climate. I never should have come 
home but for the doctors, Edward.” 

She looked at him so appealingly that 
Edward felt it necessary to take all the 
responsibility unhesitatingly upon himself. 
“T am sure you did not leave him as long 
as you could help it, mother.” 

“No, I did not —that is just the truth 
—as long as I could help it; but it does 
seem strange that we should have been 
parted for so much of our lives. Oh, what 
a comfort it is, Edward, to feel that what- 
ever misunderstanding there might be, 
he knows all and understands everything 
now /” 

“*With larger, other eyes than ours,’ ” 
said Edward piously, and the boy believed 
it in the confidence of his youth. But how 
the narrow-minded, commonplace man 
who had been that distinguished civil ser- 
vant, John Meredith, should all at once 
have come to this godlike greatness by 
thé mere fact of dying, neither of them 
could have told. Was it nature in them 
that asserted it to be so? or some preju- 
dice of education and tradition, so deeply 
woven into their minds that they did not 
know it to be anything but nature? But 
be it instinct or be it prejudice, what more 
touching sentiment ever moved a human 
bosom? He had not been a man beloved 
in his life; but he was as the gods now. 

By-and-by, however—for reverential 
and tender as this sentiment was, it was 
neither love nor grief, and could not pre- 
tend to the dominion of these monarchs of 
the soul—the mother and son fell into 
talk about secondary matters. She had 
sent for her doseninn about her mourn- 
ing, and given orders for as much crape as 
could be piled upon one not gigantic fe- 
male figure, and asked anxiously if the 
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boys had done their part —had got the 
proper depth of hat-bands, the black studs, 
etc., that were wanted. “I suppose you 
may have very dark grey for the morning ; 
but it must be very dark,” she said. 

“ And you, mother, must you wear that 
cap — that mountain of white stuff?” 

* Certainly, my dear,” said Mrs. Mere- 
dith with fervor. “ You don’t think I would 
omit any sign of respect? And what do I 
care whether it is becoming or not? Oh, 
Edward, your dear papa has a right to all 
that we can do to show respect.” 

There was a faltering in her lip as of 
something more she had to say, but deco- 
rum restrained her. That first day noth- 
ing ought to be thought of, nothing should 
be mentioned, she felt, in which consola- 
tion had a part. But when the night came 
after that long, long day, which they all 
felt to be like a year, the secret comfort in 
her heart came forth as she bade her boy 
good-night. “ Edward, oh, I wish you had 
gone years ago, when you might have been 
a comfort to him ! but now that there is no 
need ” Here she stopped and kissed 
him, and looked at him with a smile in her 
wet eyes, which, out of “respect,” she 
would no more have suffered to come to 
her lip than she would have worn pink 
ribbons in her cap, and said quickly, “ You 
need not go to India now.” 

This was the blessing with which she 
sent him away from her. She cried over 
it afterwards, in penitence looking at her 
husband’s portrait, which had been brought 
out of a corner in the library down-stairs. 
Poor soul, it was with a pang of remorse 
that she felt she was going to be happy in 
her widow’s mourning. If she could have 
restrained herself, she would have kept in 
these words expressive of a latent joy 
which came by means of sorrow. She 
stood and looked at the picture with a kind 
of prayer for pardon in her heart, oh, 
forgive me! with once more that strange 
confidence that death had given the attri- 
butes of God to the man who was dead. 
If he was near, as she felt him to be, and 
could hear the breathing of that prayer in 
her heart, then surely, as Edward said, it 
was with “larger, other eyes” that he 
must look upon her, understanding many 
things which up to his last day he had 
not been able to understand. 

But they were all very glad when the 
day was over —that first day which was 
not connected with the melancholy busi- 
ness or presence of death which “ the fam- 
ily” are supposed to suffer from so deeply, 
yet which proves a kind of chapel and se- 
clusion for any grief which is not of the 





deepest and most tin women | kind. 
The Merediths would have been glad even 
of a mock funeral, a public assuming of the 
trappings of woe, a distinct period after 
which life might be taken up again. But 
there was nothing at all to interrupt their 
life, and the whole affair remained un- 
authentic and strange to them. Mean- 
while, in the house next door these strange 
tidings had made a sudden tumult. The 
packings had been stopped. The ser- 
vants were angry at their wasted trouble ; 
the ladies both silenced and startled, with 
thoughts in their minds less natural and 
peaceful than the sympathy for Mrs. Mere- 
dith, which was the only feeling they pro- 
fessed. As for Mr. Beresford himself, it 
would be difficult to describe his feelings, 
which were of a very strange and jumbled 
character. He was glad to have the bond- 
age taken off his own movements, and to 
feel that he was free to go where he 
pleased, to visit as he liked; and the cause 
of his freedom was not really one which 
moved him to sorrow though it involved 
many curious and uncomfortable questions. 
How much better the unconscious ease of 
his feelings had been before any one had 
meddled! but now so many questions 
were raised! Yet his mind was relieved 
of that necessity of immediate action 
which is always so disagreeable to a weak 
man. Yes, his mind was entirely relieved. 
He took a walk about his room, feeling 
that by-and-by it would be his duty to go 
back again to Mrs. Meredith’s drawing- 
room to ask what he could do for her, and 
give her his sympathy. Not to-night, but 
soon; perhaps even to-morrow. The 
cruel pressure of force which had been 
put upon him, and which he had been 
about to obey by the sacrifice of all his 
comforts, relaxed and melted away. It 
was a relief, an undeniable relief; but yet 
it was not all plain sailing —the very relief 
was an embarrassment too. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
TAKING UP DROPT STITCHES. 


NeExT day Mr. Beresford paid Mrs. 
Meredith a visit of condolence. It was 
natural and necessary, considering their 
friendship; but the manner in which that 
friendship had been interrupted, and the 
occasion upon which it was resumed, were 
both embarrassing. It had been a short 
note from Maxwell which had communi- 
cated the news to him, and in thjs it had 
been taken for granted that he would now 
remain at home. Old Mr. Sommerville 
had himself communicated the information 
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to Maxwell, and his letter was enclosed. 
“T hear your friend Beresford had made 
up his mind to go away, out of considera- 
tion for Mrs. Meredith,” he had written, 
“ which was very gentlemanly on his part, 
and showed fine feeling. I think it right 
accordingly to let you know at once of the 
great change which has taken place in her 
position. I have received the news this 
morning of her husband my poor friend 
John Meredith’s death at Calcutta, on the 
3rd inst. It was sudden, but not quite 
unexpected, as he had been suffering from 
fever. This of course changes Mrs. Mer- 
edith’s situation altogether. She is nowa 
widow, and of course responsible to no 
one. I would not for the world be answer- 
able for depriving her of the sympathy of 
a kind friend, which may in the long run 
be so important for her, at a period of 
trouble. So I trust you will communicate 
the news to your friend with the least pos- 
sible delay. I have not seen Mrs. Mere- 
dith; but as they have been long sepa- 
rated, I do not doubt that she bears the 
loss with Christian composure,” said the 
sharp-witted old man. “I send you old 
Sommerville’s letter,” Mr. Maxwell added 
on his own account; “it does not require 
any comment of mine; and of course you 
will act as you think proper; but my own 
opinion is that he is an old busybody, mak- 


ing suggestions of patent absurdity.” Mr. 
Beresford was much nettled by this note. 
Whatever Sommerville’s suggestion might 
mean it was for him to judge of it, not 
Maxwell, who thrust himself so calmly 


into other people’s business. Sommer- 
ville’s letter might not have pleased him 
by itself, but Maxwell’s gloss was unpar- 
donable. He tore it up.and threw, it into 
his waste-basket with unnecessary energy. 
But for that perhaps he might have felt 
more abashed by the embarrassing char- 
acter of the reunion; but being thus 
schooled, he rebelled. He went to the 
house next door in the afternoon, towards 
the darkening. The spring sunshine had 
died away, and the evening was cold as 
winter almost. There had been no recep- 
tion that day — visitor after visitor had 
been sent away with the news of the “ be- 
reavement.” The same word has to be 
used whether the loss is one which crushes 
all delight out of life, or one which sol- 
emnly disturbs the current for a moment, 
to leave it only brighter than before. All 
the servants at Mrs. Meredith’s were pre- 
ternaturally solemn. The aspect of the 
house could not have been more funereal 
had half the population succumbed. AI- 
ready, by some wonderful effort of milli- 
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nery, the maids as well as their mistress 
had got their black gowns. 

Mrs. Meredith herself sat in the draw- 
ing-room, crape from head to foot, in all 
the crispness of a fresh widow’s cap. 
Never was- black so black, or white so 
white. She had an innocent satisfaction 
in heaping up this kind of agony. Already 
a design drawn by Oswald was in the 
hands of a goldsmith for a locket to hold 
her husband’s hair. She would not bate a 
jot of anything that the most bereaved 
mourner could do to show her “ respect.” 
Even the tears were ready, and they were 
sincere tears. A pang of compunction, a 
pang of regret, of remorseful pity and ten- 
derness, melted her heart, and there was a 
certain pleasure of melancholy in all this 
which made it spontaneous. It was the 
very luxury of sentiment, to be able to feel 
your heart untouched underneath, and yet 
to be so deeply, unfeignedly sorry, to be so 
true a mourner at so little real cost. Mrs. 
Meredith held out her hand to her visitor 
as he came in — he was the only one whom 
she had received. 

“This is kind,” she said, “ very kind. 
As you were always such a good friend to 
us, I could not say no to you.” 

“T was very sorry,” he said; as indeed 
what else was there to say? 

“ Oh, yes, I knew you would feel for us. 
It was so sudden — quite well when the 
last mail came in, and this one to bring 
such news! You scarcely knew him; and 
oh, I feel it so much now, that none of my 
friends, that not even the boys knew him 
as they ought to have known him. It 
seems as if it must have been my fault.” 

“ That it could never have been. You 
must not reproach yourself; though one 
always does, however the loss happens,” 
he said, in a low and sorrowful tone. He 
was thinking of his wife, for whom he had 
mourned with the intensity of despair, but 
the same words answered both cases. He 
stood as he had done the last time he was 
there, not looking at her in her panoply of 
mourning, but looking dreamily into the 
fire. And she cried a little, with a childish 
sob in her throat. The grief was perfectly 
real, childlike, and innocent. He was 
much more affected by the recollection of 
that last meeting at which he had taken 
leave of her than she was—he remem- 
bered it better. The new incident even 
kept her from seeing anything more than 
the most ordinary every-day fact, one 
friend coming to see another, in his re- 
turn. 

“‘T suppose you have no details?” 

“Not one. We cannot hear till the next 
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It will be some comfort to have 
particulars. Poor John! he was always 
so strong, one never had any fear. I was 
the one that could not stand the climate; 
and yet I am left and he is taken!” 

“ But you have not been exposed to the 
climate,” said Mr. Beresford. She was 
not wise in these expressions of her per- 
sonal grief, though her friend always 
thought her so wise in her sympathy. She 
resumed softly, — 

“I have no fears about the boys to em- 
bitter my grief. 1 know they will be well 
cared for. He was so good a father, 
though he had them so little with him. 
Oh, why did you not tell me to send him 
one of the boys?” 

Mr. Beresford would have felt himself 
the cruelest of malignants, had he ven- 
tured to make such a suggestion in former 
days, but he did not say this now. “ You 
did what you thought was best for them,” 
he said. 

“ Ah yes,” she said eagerly, “for them ; 
there was their education to be thought of. 


mail. 


That was what I considered ; but I do not 
think — do you think,” she added with an 
unconscious clasping of her hands and en- 
treating look, “that, since the great occa- 
sion for it is over, Edward need go to 


India now?” 

The form of the speech was that of an 
assertion —the tone that of a question. 
She might follow her own inclinations like 
other people; but she liked to have them 
sanctioned and approved by her friends. 

“ Surely not, if youdon’t wish it. There 
is only your wish to be considered.” 

“It is not myself I am thinking of. It 
is for him,” she said, faltering. Of all 
things that could happen to her, she was 
least willing to allow that her own will or 
wish had any share in her decisions. It 
was a weakness which perhaps the more 
enlightened of her friends were already 
aware of. As for Mr. Beresford, he was 
more Critical of her than ever he had been 
before, although more entirely sympa- 
thetic, more ready to throw himself into 
her service. She looked at him so anx- 
iously. She wanted his opinion and the 
support of his concurrence. There was 
nothing for him to do, to be of use as he 
proposed, but to agree with her, to support 
what ‘she had thought of—that was 
friendship indeed. 

On the next day Miss Cherry paid a 
similar visit of condelence, but she was 
not so tenderly sympathetic as, under 
other circumstances, she would naturally 
have been. She looked at the new-made 
widow with a critical eye. A short time 
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before no one had been more anxious than 
Miss Cherry that Mrs. Meredith should 
suffer no harm, should lose no tittle of the 
respect due toher. She had with her own 
soft hand struck a blow, the severity of 
which astonished herself, at her favorite 
and only brother on Mrs. Meredith’s ac- 
count; but the sudden revolution in their 
neighbor’s affairs, instead of touching her 
heart, closed it. The position was 
changed, and a hundred tremors and ter- 
rors took at once possession of her gentle 
bosom. Who could doubt what James 
would wish now — what James would do? 
and who could doubt that the woman who 
had permitted him so intimate a friend- 
ship would respond to these wishes? This 
idea leaped at once into the minds of all 
the lookers-on. Old Sommerville sent the 
news with a chuckle of grim cynicism yet 
kindness ; Maxwell communicated it with 
a grudge; and Miss Cherry received it 
with an instant conviction yet defiance. 
They had no doubt of what would, nay 
must ensue, and jumped at the conclusion 
with unanimous agreement; and it would 
be ‘quite true to say that Mr. Meredith’s 
death brought quite as great a pang to 
Miss Cherry, who had never seen him, as 
it did to his wife, though in a different 
way. If the first marriage, the natural 
youthful beginning of serious life, brings 
often with it a train of attendant embar- 
rassments, almost miseries, what is a sec- 
ond marriage to do? Good Miss Cherry’s 
maidenly mind was shocked by the idea 
that her brother, so long held up some- 
what proudly by the family as an example 
of conjugal fidelity and true sorrow, had 
allowed feelings less exalted to get pos- 
session of him. And what would Cara 
do? how would her imaginative, delicate 
being, too finely touched for common is- 
sues, conform to the vulgar idea of a step- 
mother? Miss Cherry grew hot and angry 
as she thought of it. And aman who had 
such a child, a grown-up daughter, sweet- 
est and only fit substitute for the mother 
dead, what did he want with a new com- 
panion, a new love? Faugh! to use such 
a word disgusted her; and that James, 
Fames / the most heart-broken and incon- 
solable of mourners, should come to that! 
With all this in her mind, it may be sup- 
posed that Miss Cherry’s feelings when 
she went to see Mrs. Meredith and found 
her in all her crape, crying softly by the 
fire, were not so sweet as they ought to 
have been. She said the usual things in 
the way of consolation — how, as it was 
to be, perhaps it was best that they had 
heard of it all at once, and had not been 
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kept in anxiety; and how she supposed 
such afflictions were necessary for us, 
though it was very sad that the dear boys 
had known so little of their father ; but, 
on the other hand, how that fact must 
soften it to them all, for of course it was 
not as if he had died at home, where they 
would have felt the loss every day. This 
last speech had a sting in it, which was 
little intentional, and yet gave Miss Cherry 
a sense of remorse after it was said; for 
though she had a certain desire to give 
pain, momentary, and the result of much 
provocation, yet the moment the pain was 
given, it was herself who suffered most. 
This is what it is to have a soft nature; 
most people have at least a temporary sat- 
isfaction in the result when they have 
been able to inflict a wound. 

“Oh yes, my dear, she feels it, I sup- 
pose,” Miss Cherry said, when she re- 
turned. “She was sitting over the fire, 
and the room much too warm for the 
season ; for it is really like spring to-day. 
Of course a woman must feel. it more or 
less when she has lost her husband. I 
have never been in these circumstances, 
but I don’t see how one could help that — 
however little one cared for the man.” 

“Did she care little for the man?” 
Cara was at the age when most things are 
taken for granted. She had not entered 
into any peculiarities in the position of 
Mrs. Meredith with her husband. She 
was like Hamlet, recognizing more and 
more, as she realized her own position, the 
quagmires and unsafe footing round her — 
was this another? There was a sinking 
sensation in Cara’s youthful mind, and a 
doubt and faltering wherever she thought 
to place her foot. Z 

“ My dear child,” said Miss Cherry, 
“when a woman spends years after years 
away from her husband, never making 
rg effort to join him, quite satisfied with 
a letter now aud then, receiving her own 
friends, making a circle, going into society, 
while the poor man is toiling to keep it 
up, thousands and thousands of miles 
away ”—here Miss Cherry paused, a little 
frightened by the blackness of the picture 
which she had herself drawn. “I hope I 
am not doing any one injustice,” she fal- 
tered. “Oh, my dear, you may be sure I 
don’t mean that. And I believe poor 
Mrs. Meredith could not stand the cli- 
mate, and of course there was the boys’ 
education to think of —children always 
must come home. Indeed, how any one 
can settle in India knowing that their chil- 
dren must be sent away “ 

“ Aunt Cherry, no one is to be trusted,” 
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said the girl, tears coming to her eyes; 
“there is no truth anywhere. We are all 
making a pretence one way or another; 
pretending to care for people who are 
living, pretending to mourn for people who 
are dead; pretending that one thing is our 


object, while we are trying for another; 


pretending to be merry, pretending to be 
sad. Ah! it makes my heart sick!” 

“Cara, Cara! What do you know 
about such things? They say it is so in 
the world; but you and I have very little 
to do with the world, dear. You must not 
think — indeed, indeed, you must not 
think that it is so with us.” 

“TI don’t know anything of the world,” 
said Cara. “I only know what is round 
me. If Mrs. Meredith is false, and papa 
false, and other people —— ” 

“ My dear,” said Miss Cherry, trembling 
a little, “it is always dangerous to apply 
abstract principles so. When I say that 
Mrs. Meredith was a long time away from 
her husband, I do not say that she is fa/se. 
Oh, Cara, no! that would be terrible. If 
I say anything, all I mean is that she 
could not be so grieved, not so dreadfully 
grieved, as a woman would be whose hus- 
band had been always with her. Think of 
the boys, for instance; they did not know 
him really; they may be very sorry; but, 
how different would it be if it was a father 
like your father. And other people — 
what do you mean by other people ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said Cara, turning away, for 
she could not reply to Miss Cherry’s argu- 
ment. Would she indeed, in her own per- 
son, grieve for her father more than the 
Merediths did for theirs? Here was an- 
other mystery unpenetrated by Miss Cher- 
ry, incomprehensible to herself. Nobody 
knew the gulf that lay between her and 
him, and she could not tell herself what it 
meant. How kind he had been to her, 
though she repaid him in this way; but 
did he love —really love —his child any 
more than she loved him? Did anybody 
love any other, or only pretend and g° 
through the semblance of loving? She 
did not doubt her aunts, it is true; but 
then her certainty in respect to them took, 
to some degree, the form of indifference. 
Taken for granted, not inquired into, that 
love itself might have failed, perhaps — 
but Cara never thought of it as possible. 
It was like the sunny house it dwelt on, 
always open, due not to anything in her, 
but to the mere fact that she was Cara. 
They would have loved any other kind of 
girl, she said to herself, under the same 
name just as well. Poor child! she was 
like Hamlet, though unaware of that sub- 
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limity. Friends, lovers, relations, all had 
failed her. Every soul thought of himself, 
no one truly or unfeignedly of others. 
Her head swam, her heart sank, the firm 
ground gave way under her feet wherever 
she turned. It might not cost the others 
much, but it cost hera great deal; even 
she herself in her own person—did she 
love more truly than they did? no; she 
was not devoted to her father, nor to Os- 
wald, whom she was supposed to care for; 
and if to— any one else, then they did not 
care for her, Cara said to herself, and fled 
from her thoughts with a beating heart. 

That evening there was an interchange 
of visits, something in the old fashion. 
Edward thought he might come in, in the 
evening, when the public about would not 
be scandalized by the idea that he was 
able to'visit his friends so soon after his 
father’s death ; and Mr. Beresford said to 
himself that, surely he might go for a little 
to comfort his neighbor who was in trouble, 
and who had not herself been out of doors 
for these two long days. The young man 
and the older man crossed each other, 
but without meeting; and both of the vis- 
its were very pleasant. Miss Cherry was 
as kind to Edward as she had been cold 
to his mother. She got up to meet him 
and took his two hands in hers. She 
called him, inarticulately, her dear boy, 
and asked after his health tenderly, as if he 
had been ill. As for Cara, she did noth- 
ing but look at him with a wistful look, 
trying to read in his eyes what he felt; 
and when her aunt entered into the usual 
commonplaces about resignation to God’s 
will, Cara broke in almost abruptly, impa- 
tient even of this amiable fiction. 

“You forget what you were saying to- 
day,” she said; “that Edward did not 
know his father, and therefore could not 
grieve as — I should.” 

“That is quite true,” he said, “and 
therefore it is a different kind of feeling. 
Not the grief that Cara would feel; but 
that painful sense of not being able to feel, 
which is almost worse. I never thought 
of my father — scarcely knew him. Some 
time, of course, we were to meet — that 
was all; and gratitude to him, or any at- 
tempt to repay him, was not in my 
thoughts. And now it is impossible ever, 
in any place, were one to goto the world’s 
end, or at any time, were one to live as 
long as Methuselah, to say a kind word to 
him, to try to make up to him a little. 
This is more painful than Cara’s worst 
grief would be, knowing she had done 
everything, made everything bright.” 
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“Oh, no, no!” she said, putting up her 
hands. 

“ Ah, yes, yes!” he said, looking at her 
with melting eyes, softened and enlarged 
by the moisture in them, and smiling upon 
her. Cara, in her confusion, could not 
meet the look and the smile. 

“Oh, Edward,” she said, “it is you 
who are the best of us all. I am not good, 
as you think me. I am a sham, like all 
the rest; but if there is one that is 
true —— ” 

“Cara is foolish,” said Miss Cherry. 
“1 don’t know what is come to her, Ed- 
ward. She talks as if nobody was to be 
relied upon; but I suppose she is at the 
age of fancy, when girls take things into 
their heads. I remember when I was 
your age, my darling, I had a great many 
fancies too. And I am afraid I have some 
still, though I ought to know better. I 
suppose you will take your mother away 
somewhere, Edward, for a little change ?” 

“T have not heard anything about it, 
Miss Cherry; but there will be one 
change, most likely, very important to me, 
if I settle to do it. i need not go out to 
India now — unless I please.” 

“Oh, Edward, I am so glad ; for, of 
course, you would not wish it—you did 
not wish it?” 

“ No,” he said, slowly. “I did not wish 
it; but, after all, if that seemed the best 
way to be good for something — to make 
some use of one’s life +1 


He spoke to Miss Cherry, but his eyes 


were on Cara. If she had said anything ; 
if she had even lifted her eyes ; if she had 
made any sign to show that even as her 
brother—her husband’s_ brother —he 
could be of use toher! But Cara made 
no reply either by word or look. She put 
her hand nervously upon the book which 
lay on the table — the book he had been 
reading. 

“ Oh Cara, you must not think of that,” 
said Miss Cherry; “ we can’t be so selfish 
as to ask Edward to read to-night.” 

“Yes; let me read,” he said. “‘ Why 
should not I? I am glad todo anythin 
after these two days. It seemed unkin 
to Aim, not to make some break in life — 
though I don’t know why; and there is 
nothing within reach todo. Let me read.” 

Then Cara looked at him, with eyes like 
his own, suffused ; her heart was melting, 
her mind satisfied. “ But this is the one 
who does not care for me,” she was say- 
ing to herself. 

ext door there was less conversation 
between the elder people. Mr. Beres- 
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ford tried, indeed, to take upon him the 
part of consoler—to talk to her and les- 
sen her burden; but that change of all 
their relations did not answer. He fell 
silent after a while, and she dried her eyes 
and began to talk tohim. The maid who 
brought up tea announced that missis had 
picked up wonderful; while the other 
servants in the kitchen looked at each 
other, and shook their heads. 

“ Anyhow, ¢ha?’s better than the other 
way,” the cook said, oracularly, “and we 
knows what we has before us—if the 
young gentlemen don’t find nothing to 
Say.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
LITTLE EMMY’S VISITORS. 


OswWALD had found his particular pur- 
suit interrupted by his father’sdeath. He 
could not go that day, which happened 
to be the hospital day, to meet Agnes 
at the gate; indeed, for once, his own 
inclinations were, for the moment, driven 
out of his head; and, in the many things 
there were to think of, from hat-bands 
upwards, he forgot that this was the day 
on which alone he could secure a little con- 
versation with the object of his thoughts. 
When the recollection flashed upon him 
in the evening, he was more disturbed 
than was at all usual to his light-hearted 
nature. What would she think of him? 
that he had deserted her, after compro- 
mising her ; anidea equally injurious to his 
pride and to his affection; for he had so 
much real feeling about Agnes, that he 
was not self-confident where she was con- 
cerned, and shrank from the idea of ap- 
pearing in an unfavorable light. Ordina- 
rily, Oswald did not suppose that any one 
was likely to look at him in an unfavorable 
light. And then there was the fear which 
sprang up hastily within him that this day 
which he had missed might be the last 
hospital day. Little Emmy had been 
gradually getting better, and when she was 
discharged, what means would he have of 
seeing Agnes? This thought took away 
all the pleasure from his cigar, and made 
him pace back and forward in his room, 
in all the impatience of impotence, ready 
to upbraid his father with dying at such an 
inconvenient moment. Yesterday would 
not have mattered, or to-morrow — but to- 
day! How often, Oswald reflected, it 
happens like this in human affairs. Given 
an unoccupied day, when anything might 
occur without disturbing your arrange- 
ments — when, indeed, you have no en- 
gagements, and are perfectly free and at 





the command of fate—nothing, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
happens; but let it be a moment when 
something very urgent is on your hands, 
when you have an opportunity that ma 
never occur again, and immediately ea 
and heaven conspire to fill it with acci- 
dents, and to prevent its necessary use. 
At that hour, however, nothing could be 
done. It was nearly midnight, and the 
“house,” with all its swarms of children 
and kindly attendants, must be wrapped in 
the sleep of the innocent. Would Agnes, 
he asked himself, share that sleep, or would 
any troubled thoughts be in her mind 
touching the stranger who had so sought 
her society, and who had exposed her to 
reproof, and then left her to bear it as she 
might? This, it is tobe feared, drove out 
of Oswald’s mind any feeling he might 
have had for his father. In any case, such 
feeling would have been short-lived. He 
had no visionary compunctions, such as 
Edward had, though it was Oswald, not 
Edward, who was supposed to be the poet- 
ical one of the brothers; but then Edward 
was not “in love,” at least not in Oswald’s 
way. 

A week had to elapse before the day on 
which he could hope to see Agnes again, 
and this contrariety made him more ear-. 
nest in his determination to let nothing 
stand in his way a second time. He was 
so eager, indeed, that he neglected what 
would otherwise have been so important 
in his eyes — the arrival of the mail, which 
brought definite information as: to Mr. 
Meredith’s property, and must settle what 
his own prospects were to be. 

No man could give a warmer evidence 
of his love than this, he felt within himself 
as he took his way towards the hospital. 
During the intervening week he had seen 
the little teacher almost daily, accompany- 
ing the procession of schoolgirls, and she 
had, he thought, been conscious that he 
was there, though she would not look at 
him. Naturally, Oswald made all he could 
of his deep hat-band, his black gloves, and 
even the black border of his handkerchief, 
as he crossed the line; and once he felt 
that Agnes perceived these indications of 
woe in a quick glance she gave at him, 
though she avoided his eyes. This then 
was a point in his favor —if only little 
Emmy were still at the hospital. This 
time he was more bold than usual, and 
asked to be admitted to see the child, ex- 
plaining who he was, and what was his 
connection with the accident. In this 
respect he took upon himself more than 
was necessary, blaming himself for being 
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the cause of it— and at length got admit- 
tance, his <r naturally standing him 
in stead with all the officials. Little 
Emmy had been by this time transported 
into the convalescent ward, and was lying 
on a sofa there, very bright-eyed and pale, 
looking eagerly, as Oswald saw, with a 
leap of his heart, for some visitor. When 
she perceived him, a cloud of disappoint- 
ment passed over her little face, then a 
glance of surprise and recognition, then 
. the swift rising color of weakness. - 

“Do you know me?” said Oswald, 
taking the chair the nurse offered him. 

“ Oh, ves!” cried the child, with a mix- 
ture of awe and delight. No further pre- 
liminaries were necessary. 

He listened, with patience, to an ac- 
count of all the stages of her recovery, 
and delicately introduced his own inquiries. 
The ladies at the “house” had been very 
kind to her; had they not? They had 
come to see her? 

“Oh, yes, sir,’ cried little Emmy. 
“Miss Burchell came every week, and 
Sister Mary Jane has been twice. Miss 
Burchell is the kindest of all. I thought 
she was coming to-day ; oh, isn’t she com- 
ing to-day?” the child added, after a 
pause, looking at him with rising tears. 
“ Did she send you instead, please?” and 


though Oswald was so — a gentleman, 


and his inquiries filled her with pride, yet 
his possible substitution for her more be- 
loved visitor made Emmy ready to cry. 
Oswald did not like to be thus thrust into 
a secondary place, even with a child. A 
momentary irritation arose in his mind; 
then he laughed and forgave Emmy, re- 
membering who it was that she preferred 
to him. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said; “I have 
not come instead of Miss —did you say 
Burchell? Is she one of the sisters?” 
he asked, hypocritically. “I thought you 
called them by their Christian names.” 

“ Oh, sir, Miss Burchell is not a sister. 
She is the teacher. I am in the third 
division,” said the child, with pride ; “ and 
she teaches us. She is a lady —not like 
Miss Davies in the infant school, you 
know; but a real, real lady. And all the 
sisters are ladies. It is for goodness they 
take care of us, and not because they are 
obliged. .Such a trouble as they take!” 
said little Emmy, with the naive surprise 
of her class, “‘and for nothing at all! And 
Miss Burchell is the kindest of them all.” 

“She has come to see you very often?” 

“ Oh, sir, every open day! and she told 
me that — that — you had come to ask for 
me. She said it was so good and kind. 
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She said, sir, as you were a very kind 
gentleman, and took an interest in poor 
children — especially orphans like me.” 

“Yes; I take a great interest in you, 
my poor little Emmy,” said Oswald, blush- 
ing with pleasure. “I think you ought to 
have change of air after your long illness. 
Is there not a place where the children at 
- house’ go to when they have been 
ult 

“Oh!” cried the little girl, with eyes 
as round as her exclamation, “ Nelly 
Brown went to Margate after the fever. 
She used to tell us about the sands and 
the shells, and riding on donkeys; but 
Nelly had a kind lady who took an interest 
in her,” said Emmy, her countenance fall- 
ing, “and paid for her. There are such a 
many orphans, sir,” she added, with a 
wistful look at him. “Such a many! 
They would do more for us, if there 
wasn’t such a many of us, Sister Mary 
Jane says.” 

A certain half-aggrieved and serious 
wonder was in thé child’s eyes. Why 
there should be so many orphans puzzled 
little-Emmy ; and she felt that it was a 
special grievance to her, as one of them, 
debarred from the privileges which a 
smaller number might have shared. 

“And you have a kind gentleman, 
Emmy,” said Oswald. “I hope it comes 
to the same thing. That is what I came 
to talk to you about ——” 

“ Ah, there she is!” said little Emmy, 
growing red with delight. 

Oswald got up precipitately from his 
chair. What would she say to find him 
here already installed before her? She 
came up, light-footed, in her nun’s dress; 
her face looked doubly sweet, or so, at 
least, her young lover thought, in the close 
circle of the poke bonnet, to meet the rap- 
ture in the child’s eyes. 

Agnes had no thought that Oswald was 
likely to penetrate here ; therefore, she did 
not see him or think of him as she came 
up to the child, and he was a witness of 
the clinging of the little orphan’s arms, 
the tender sweetness of the salutation. 
Agnes could not have said anything more 
homely than the “How have you been, 
dear?” but it sounded like the very softest 
utterance of loving kindness — maternal, 
dove-like murmurings, tender and caress- 
ing, to Oswald’s ear. 

“Oh, I am well — almost well; and here 
is the kind gentleman come to see me!” 
cried little Emmy. 

Agnes turned quickly, and looked at 
him. She thought it was the surgeon, who 
was young too, and had shown an almost 
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unprofessional eagerness to explain to her 
all the peculiarities of this interesting case. 
When she saw who it really was, she 
turned crimson, gave him a look which 
was half reproach and half satisfaction, 
and went away to the other side of the 
sofa, keeping the little patient between 
them. This suited both parties very well; 
for while Agnes felt it at once a demon- 
stration of displeasure and flight out of a 
dangerous vicinity, it brought her face to 
face with him, and gave him a favorable 
point of view for all her changes of coun- 
tenance.. And who could object to his 
visit here, which charity — only charity — 
could have brought about? By little Em- 
my’s sofa, Oswald felt brave enough to 
defy all the sisters in the world. 

“TI came to inquire into Emmy’s pros- 
pects of convalescence,” said Oswald, in- 
sinuatingly; “and she tells me there is 
some place in Margate where children are 
sent to from the ‘house.’ Ifthe sisters will 
let me pay for the child —she wants sea- 


breezes, I think,” and he looked at her in’ 


a serious, parental way, “before she can 
be fit for work again.” 

“Oh, I think they will be very glad!” 
said Agnes, somewhat breathless. She 
did not want him to know that she had as 
much as remarked his absence ; and yet, in 
spite of herself, there was a slight tone of 
coldness and offence in her voice. 

“ May I ask you to arrange it for me? 
I don’t know when she will be able to be 
moved; but when she is—summer is 
coming on, and the weather is quite genial 
already.” (The weather zs quite genial 
generally, one time or other in April, to 
take the unwary in.) 

“Oh, yes,” said Agnes again, assenting 
out of sheer timidity and embarrassment. 
Then she said, hesitating a jittle, “ Per- 
haps it would be better to send word to the 
sister superior yourself.” 

“Is it necesary? I have been in great 
trouble lately, which is why I could not 
ask for poor Emmy last week,” he said; 
and he so managed as that the deep hat- 
band should catch the eye of Agnes. Her 
face softened at once, as he saw, and her 
eyes, after a momentary glance at the hat- 
band, returned inquiring and kind, not fur- 
tive or offended, to his face. 

“T am very sorry,” she said, looking 
again at the hat, and in an eager, half- 
apologetic tone. “I will speak of it, if 
you wish. It is very kind of you to think 
of her — very kind.” 

“Kind! How can I be sufficiently 
grateful to Emmy?” he said, low and 
quickly, in a tone which the child could 





not hear; and then he took the little girl’s 
thin, small hand into his, and folded the 
fingers on a gold coin. 

“ This is to hire donkeys on the sands, 
Emmy,” he said; “but mind, you must 
tell me all about it when you come back.” 

“Oh, sir! Oh, Miss Burchell! look 
what he has given me,” said the child, in 
ecstasy. But Oswald knew how to beat a 
retreat gracefully. He gave a little squeeze 
to Emmy’s fist, keeping it closed over the 


sovereign, and, bowing to Agnes, went . 


away. 
Was that the last of him? Better, far 
better, that it should be the last of him, 
poor Agnes felt, as her heart contracted, 
in spite of herself, at his withdrawal ; but 
the surprise, and that pang of disappoint- 
ment, which she would have gone to the 
stake rather than acknowledge, made her 
incapable of speech forthe moment. It is 
very wicked and wrong to speak to a gen- 
tleman to whom you have never been in- 
troduced ; but, then, when that gentleman 
has a legitimate opportunity of making a 
little acquaintance in a natural way, how 
strange, and rather injurious, that he 
should not take advantage of it! This 
failure of all necessity for resistance at the 
moment when she was buckling on her 
best armor to resist, gave an extraordinary 
twist to Agnes Burchell’s heart. It almost 
would have brought the tears to her eyes, 
had not she started in instant self-despair 
—though she would not have shed such 
tears for all the treasures of the world. 

“ Oh, look what he has given me! ” cried 
little. Emmy, “a sovereign, a whole sov- 
ereign — all to myself!” 

“ He is — very kind,” said Agnes, stiffly, 
and she was restrained even in her inter- 
course with Emmy, not saying half so much 
to her as she did on ordinary occasions, 
which was wrong; for, in fact, Emmy 
could not justly bear blame for anything 
coinmitted, neithér for his coming nor his 
going away. The child was quite cast 
down by Miss Burchell’s coldness. She 
began to inquire if Agnes was ill, if she 
was tired, if she thought the sisters would 
object to let her go to Margate; thus 
plainly showing that she perceived her vis- 
itor’s abstraction, which was, of all things 
in the world, the last thing which Agnes 
wished to be remarked. And poor Agnes 
could not conceal how worried she was by 
these questions; she could not account for 
the discouragemert, the sickness of heart, 
that had come overher. She was tired all 
at once —overcome by the heat or the 
cold; which was it? 

“It is the spring, miss,” said the nurse. 
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And she was very willing to allow that 
it must be the spring. 

“ | will send you word as soon as I have 
spoken to the sister,” she said, kissing 
little Emmy as she went away; “and for- 

ive me, dear—for I have a headache. 
have not been able to talk to you to- 
day.” 

“ Oh, have you a headache ?” cried poor 
little Emmy, ready to cry for sympathy. 
What perverse things hearts are when 
they are young! Agnes walked away 
through the wards the emblem of peaceful 
quiet, in her black bonnet, her soft face 
breathing serenity and ease, as one suf- 
ferer and another thought as she passed, 
but under that conventual drapery a hun- 
dred thoughts rustling and stinging, so 
that the girl was afraid lest they should be 
heard. Oh, she was glad that he was 
gone! Glad to be spared the struggle 
and the necessity for telling him that he 
must haunt her steps no more. Glad to 
be let alone, to do her work in peace; her 
work, that was what she lived for, not 
absurd romances which she was ashamed 
even to dream of. Her mind was brimful 
and running over with these thoughts. It 


was like carrying a hive full of bees, or a 
cage full of birds through the place, to 


walk through it like this, her heart beat- 
ing, and so many voices whispering in her 
ears. But suddenly, all at once, as she 
came out of the great doors, they all 
hushed ina moment. Her heart stopped 
(she thought); her thoughts fled like fright- 
ened children. She was stilled. Why? 
It was all for no better reason than that 
Oswald Meredith was visible at the gate, 
in his black clothes, looking (the hospital 
nurses thought) like an interesting young 
widower, bereaved and pensive, yet not 
inconsolable. He had put on a look in 
conformity with his hat-band, and stood 
there waiting for her as she came out, 
claiming her sympathy. Agnes grew still 
in a moment, the tumult and the commo- 
tion ceasing in her mind as by magic. She 
tried to look as if she did not see him, and 
then to pass him when she got out beyond 
the gate; but he stepped forward quickly 
into her path. 

“May I ask if you will speak for me 
about little Emmy,” he said; “the child 
looks weak and rather excitable? I should 
like, if the authorities will permit me, to 
pay her expenses to the sea.” : 

“Oh yes, they will permit you,” said 
Agnes, smiling in spite of all her terrors. 
“You are very kind. I will speak —if 
you wish it.” 

“ And write to me,” said Oswald eagerly. 
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“Tt will be necessary to write to me to let 
me know.” 

But Agnes demurred to this easy settle- 
ment of the matter. “Sister Mary Jane 
will write. She manages these things 
herself. But she will be pleased. Good 
morning,” she said, making an attempt to 
quicken her steps. 

“TI am going this way,” said Oswald. 
“T could not come last week. We had 
bad news.” 

She looked up at him, half alarmed, half 
sympathetic. She was sorry, very sorry, 
that he should suffer. It was not possible 
(she thought) to be like the priest and the 
Levite, pass on the other side, and pretend 
to care nothing for one’s neighbor. But 
then she ought to tell him togoaway. So 
Agnes compounded with her conscience 
by uttering nothing; all she did was to 
look up. at him with tender brown eyes, so 
full of pity and interest, that words would 
have been vain to express all they were 
able to say. 

“ My father is dead in India,” said Os- 
wald. “You may fancy how hard it is 
upon us to hear of it without any of the 
details, without knowing who was with 
him, or if he was properly cared for. I 
have not had time for anything since but 
to attend upon my sethe, and see to 
what had to be done.” 

He felt that this was a quite correct 
description ; for had he not sacrificed the 
last hospital day to the shock of the news, 
if not to the service of his mother; and 
there had been things to do, hat-bands, 
etc., which had kept him occupied. 

“TI am very sorry,” said Agnes, with 
downcast eyes. 

“You who are so tender and sympa- 
thetic, I knew you would feel for —my 
mother,” said Oswald ; upon which name, 
the girl looked up at him again. To feel 
for his mother — surely there could not be 
oe more natural, more right, than 
this. 

“You would like my mother —eve 
one does, Itis om ony way in which 
people run after her. Not that there is 
any room for amusement in our mournful 
house at present,” said Oswald, correcting 
himself. “This is the first day the sun 
has seemed to shine or the skies to be 
blue since I saw you last.” 

“TI am very sorry,” said Agnes again; 
and then, after a pause, she added ner- 
vously, “It is not that I think anything — 
and, oh, I hope you will not be vexed now 
that you are in trouble !— but you must 
not come with me. The sister thinks it is 
not right, and neither do I.” 
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“Not right!” said Oswald with an in- 
genuous look of surprise. 

Agnes was driven to her wit’s end. “I 
do not want to seem absurd,” she said, 
trembling, “and indeed there is no need 
for explanation. Please, you must not 
wait for me at the hospital, or walk back 
with me any more.” 

“ Alas! have we not been planning to 
send little Emmy away? That means that 
I shall not have the chance, and that the 
brightest chapter in my life is almost over. 
Must it be over? You don’t know what 
it has been to me. You have made me 
think ‘as I never thought before. Will 
you abandon me now, just when I feel on 
the threshold of something better ?” 

“You must not talk so,” said Agnes, 
roused to something like anger. “You 
know very well that, meeting me as you 
have done, it is wrong; it is not the part 
of a gentleman to talk so.” 

“Is it not the part of a gentleman to 
admire, to reverence —tolove?” Oswald 
said the last words almost under his 
breath, and yet she heard them, notwith- 
standing the noises in the street. 

“Mr. Meredith!” She gave him an 
indignant look, but it ended in a blush, 
which ran like a warm suffusion all over 
os and checked further words on her 
ips. 

“TI know your name, too,” he said. 
“And it is not love only, but reverence, 
that is in my heart. Oh, Agnes! don’t 
turnmeaway! May not my mother come, 
when she is well enough to go anywhere, 
and plead my cause? She might speak if 
I may not.” 

“Oh, go away, please, go away,” said 
Agnes, in distress. “ We are almost at 
the house again.” y 

“And why should not we be at the 
house, if you will let me hope,” cried Os- 
wald. “ f don't want to skulk away! Yes, 
I will go and hide myself somewhere if you 
will not hear me: I shall not care what 
becomes of me. But, Agnes ——” 

“Oh, Mr. Meredith! Go, please. I can- 
not think itis right. I — don’t understand 
you. I ought not to listen to you—in 
this dress; and I have only begun the 
work.” 

“ There are other kinds of work. There 
is the natural work. Is not a wife better 
than a sister?” 

Agnes lighted up with the sudden flash 
which was characteristic of her. She 
raised her eyes to him glowing with indig- 
nant fire, her face suffused with color. 
“ Better?” she said; “better to live for 
one’s self and one other than for the poor 





and the helpless and the miserable! Oh! 
do you know what you say? You are a 
tempter; you are not a true Christian! 
Better! when there are so many who are 
wretched and friendless in the world, with 
noone to.care whether they live or die? 
Do you think a woman does better who 
tries to make you happy than one who 
gives herself up for them?” - 

In the heat of this sudden burst of con- 
troversial eloquence, she turned aside into 
another street, which led out of the way of 
the house. Nothing else would have 
tempted her to such a curious breach of 
decorum; but the argument did, which 
filled her with indignant fervor. She did 
it only half consciously, by impulse, burn- 
ing to know what he would answer, what 
plea he could bring up against her. But 
here Oswald’s cleverness failed him. He 
was not wise enough to see that a little 
argument would have led her on to an 
self-committal. He answered softly, wit 
mistaken submission. 

“T will retract. I will say anything you 
please. No, not better; only happier. 
You would make me the most blessed of 
men; and what can you do for the poor? 
So little ; everybody says, so little! But 
for me there would be no limit to what you 
could do. I have the most need of con- 
version. Ah! let your mission be me!” 

Agnes started and came to herself. She 
looked round her, alarmed and scared, 
when she knew, yet only half knew, that 
she had left the direct road. “I have 
taken the wrong turn,” she said, with con- 
fusion. “Mr. Meredith, let us forget that 
we have ever met. How could I turn 
back, having just put my hand to the 
plough? Oh, it is very weak and wicked 
of me, but I do not want the sister to see 
you. She will think — but you have been 
kind, and I will say good-bye here.” 

“ Do you want to say good-bye? Wh 
should we forget we have ever met? Tell 
me to forget that I am born!” 

“Oh, no, no; it is not like that. Mr. 
Meredith, we have only known each other, 
four or five —a few weeks.” 

. Six — I have kept closer count than 

ou. 

“ And what does that matter in a life?” 
said Agnes, looking up at him with a cour- 
ageous smile. “Nothing! no more than 
amoment. We have not done any harm,” 
she added, collecting all her strength. 
“We have not neglected our work nor 
wasted our time. And we never meant 
anything. It was all an accident. Mr. 
Meredith, good-bye. I shall pray that you 
may be happy.” 
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“ Ah! that is like what the world says 
of saints,” he said, sharply. “ You make 
me wretched and then pray that I may be 
happy.” 

“Oh, no, no,” she cried, the tears com- 
ing to her eyes. “ How can I have made 
you wretched? It was only an accident. 
It has been only a moment. You will not 
refuse to say good-bye.” 

Foolish Agnes! she had nothing to do 
but to leave him, having said her say. 
But, instead of this she argued, bent upon 
making a logical conclusion to which he 
should consent, convinced, though against 
his will. On the whole she preferred that 
it should be against his will— but con- 
vinced she had determined that he must 
be. They walked away softly through the 
little street into the sunset, which sank 
lower every moment, shedding a glory of 
slant light upon the two young figures so 
sombre ‘in garb, so radiant in life. Where 
they were going they did not know, nor 
how the charmed moments were passing. 
Every shade of the coming evening lay 
behind them, but all the glory of the rose 
tints and glowing purple, the daffodil skies 
and gates of pearl, before. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE RELIGION OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


DuRING the last few years a new sect 
has appeared which, though as yet small 
in numbers, is full of zeal and fervor. 
The faith professed by this sect may be 
called the religion of the great pyramid, 
the chief article of their creed being the 
doctrine that that remarkable edifice was 
built for the purpose of revealing —in the 
fulness of time, now nearly accomplished 
— certain noteworthy truths to the human 
race. The founder of the — relig- 
ion is described by one of the present 
leaders of the sect as “the late worthy 
John Taylor, of Gower Street, London ;” 
but hitherto the chief prophets of the new 
faith have been in this country Profes- 
sor Smyth, astronomer royal for Scotland, 
and in France the Abbé Moigno. I pro- 
pose to examine here some of the facts 
most confidently urged by pyramidalists in 
support of their views. 

But it will be well first to indicate 
briefly the doctrines of the new faith. 
They may be thus presented : — 

The great pyramid was erected, it would 
seem, under the instructions of a certain 
Semitic king, probably-no other than Mel- 
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chizedek. By supernatural means, the 
architects were instructed to place the 
pyramid in latitude 30° north; to select 
for its figure that of a square pyramid, 
carefully oriented; to employ for their 
unit of length the sacred cubit correspond- 
ing to the twenty-millionth part of the 
earth’s polar axis; and to make the side 
of the square base equal to just so many 
of these sacred cubits as there are days 
and parts of a day in a year. They were 
further, by supernatural help, enabled to 
square the circle, and symbolized their 
victory over this problem by making the 
pyramid’s height bear to the perimeter of 
the base the ratio which the radius of a 
circle bears to the circumference. More- 
over, the great precessional period, in 
which the earth’s axis gyrates like that of 
some mighty top around the perpendicular 
to the ecliptic, was communicated to the 
builders with a degree of accuracy far ex- 
ceeding that of the best modern determi- 
nations, and they were instructed to sym- 
bolize that relation in the dimensions of 
the pyramid’s base. A value of the sun’s 
distance more accurate by far than modern 
astroriomers have obtained (even since the 
recent transit) was imparted to them, and 
they embodied that dimension in the 
height of the pyramid. Other results 
which modern science has achieved, but 
which by merely human means the archi- 
tects of the pyramid could not have ob- 
tained, were also supernaturally com- 
municated to them; so that the true mean 
density of the earth, her true shape, the 
configuration of land and water, the mean 
temperature of the earth’s surface, and so 
forth, were either symbolized in the great 
pyramid’s position, or in the shape and 
dimensions of its exterior and interior. 
In the pyramid also were preserved the 
true, because supernaturally communi- 
cated, standards, of length, area, capacity, 
weight, density, heat, time, and money. 
The pyramid also indicated, by certain 
features of its interior structure, that when 
it was built the holy influences of the 
Pleiades were exerted from a most effec- 
tive position—the meridian, viz., through 
the points where the ecliptic and equator 
intersect. And as the pyramid thus signi- 
ficantly refers to the past, so also it indi- 
cates the future history of the earth, 
especially in showing when and where the 
millennium is to begin. Lastly, the apex or 
crowning stone of the pyramid was no 
other than the antetype of that stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence, rejected by 
builders who knew not its true use, until 
it was finally placed as the chief stone of 
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the corner. Whence naturally, “whoso- 
ever shall fall upon it” — that is upon the 
pyramid religion — “ shall be broken ; but 
on whomsoever it shall fall it will grind 
him to powder.” 

If we examine the relations actually 
presented by the great pyramid —its geo- 
graphical position, dimensions, shape, and 
internal structure — without hampering 
ourselves with the tenets of the new faith 
on the one hand, or on the other with any 
serious anxiety to disprove them, we shall 
find much to suggest that the builders of 
the pyramid were ingenious mathemati- 
cians, who had made some progress in 
astronomy, though not so much as they 
had made in the mastery of mechanical 
and scientific difficulties. 

The first point to be noticed is the geo- 
graphical position of the great pyramid, so 
far, at least, as this position affects the 
aspect of the heavens, viewed from the 
pyramid as from an observatory. Little 
importance, I conceive, can be attached 
to purely geographical relations in consid- 
ering the pyramid’s position. Professor 
Smyth notes that the pyramid is pecul- 
iarly placed with respect to the mouths of 
the Nile, standing “at the southern apex 
of the delta-land of Egypt.” This region 
being shaped like a fan, the pyramid, set 
at the part corresponding to the handle, 
was, he considers, “that monument pure 
and undefiled in its religion through an 
idolatrous land alluded to by Isaiah; the 
monument which was both ‘an altar to the 
Lord inthe midst of the land of Egypt, and 
a pillar at the border thereof,’ and destined 
withal to become a witness in the latter 
days, and before the consummation of all 
things, to the same Lord, and to what 
he hath purposed upon mankind.” Still 
more fanciful are some other notes upon 
the pyramid’s geographical position: as 
(i.) that there is more land along the mteri- 
dian of the pyramid than on any other all 
the world round; (ii.) that there is more 
Jand in the latitude of the pyramid than in 
any other; and (iii.) that the pyramid terri- 
tory of Lower Egypt is at the centre of 
the dry land habitable by man all the 
world over. 

It does not seem to be noticed by 
those who call our attention to these 
points that such coincideuces prove too 
much. It might be regarded as not 
a mere accident that the great pyra- 
mid stands at the centre of the arc of 
shore-line along which lie the outlets of 
the Nile; or it might be regarded as not 
a mere Coincidence that the great pyramid 
stands at the central point of all the habi- 





table land-surface of the globe; or, again, 
any one of the other relations above men- 
tioned might be regarded as somethin 
more than a mere coincidence. But if, 
instead of taking only one or other 
of these four relations, we take all four 
of them, or even any two of them, to- 
gether, we must regard peculiarities of the 
earth’s configuration as the result of spe- 
cial design which certainly have not hith- 
erto been so regarded by geographers. 
For instance, if it was by special design 
that the pyramid was placed at the centre 
of the Nile delta, and also by special de- 
sign that the pyramid was placed at the 
centre of the land-surface of the earth, if 
these two relations are each so exactly ful- 
filled as to render the idea of mere acci- 
dental coincidence inadmissible, then it fol- 
lows, of necessity, that it is through no 
merely accidental coincidence that the cen- 
tre of the Nile delta lies at the centre of the 
land-surface of the earth; in other words, 
the shore-line along which lie the mouths 
of the Nile has been designedly curved so 
as to have its centre so placed. And so 
of the other relations. The very fact that 
the four conditions caz be fulfilled simul- 
taneously is evidence that a coincidence 
of the sort may result from mere acci- 
dent.* Indeed the peculiarity of geo- 
graphical position which really seems to 
have been in the thoughts of the pyramid 
architects, introduces yet a fifth condition 
which by accident could be fulfilled along 
with the four others. 

It would seem that the builders of the 
pyramid were anxious to place it in latitude 
30°, as closely as their means of observa- 
tion permitted. Let us consider what re- 
sult they achieved, and the evidence thus 
afforded respecting their skill and scien- 
tific attainments. In our own time, of 
course, the astronomer has no difficulty in 
determining with great exactness the posi- 
tion of any giver latitude-parallel. But at 
the time when the great pyramid was built 
it must have been a matter of very serious 
difficulty to determine the position of any 
required latitude-parallel with a great de- 
gree of exactitude. The most obvious 
way of dealing with the difficulty would 
have been by observing the length of 
shadows thrown by upright posts at noon 


* Of course it may be argued that nothing in the 
world is the result of ser accident, and some may 
assert that even matters wi © h are commonly regarded 
as entirely casual have bcen specially designed. It 
would not be easy to draw the precise line dividin 
events which all men would regard as to all intents ani 
purposes accidental from those which some men would 
regard as results of special providence. But common 
sense draws a sufficient distinction, at least for our 
present purpose. . 
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in spring and autumn. In latitude 30° 
north, the sun at noon in spring (or, to 
speak precisely, on the day of the vernal 
equinox) is just twice as far from the hori- 
zon as he is from the point vertically over- 
head; and if a pointed post were set ex- 
actly upright at true noon (supposed to 
occur at the moment of the vernal or 
autumnal equinox), the shadow of the post 
would be exactly half as long as a line 
drawn from the top of the pole to the end 
of the shadow. But observations based 
on this principle would have presented 
many difficulties to the architects of the 
— The sun not being a point of 
ight, but a globe, the shadow of a pointed 
rod does not end in a well-defined point. 
The moment of true noon, which is not 
the same as ordinary or civil noon, never 
does agree exactly with the time of the 
vernal or autumnal equinox, and may be 
removed from it by any interval of time 
between zero and twelve hours. And 
there are many other circumstances which 
would lead astronomers, like those who 
doubtless presided over the scientific 
preparations for building the great pyramid, 
to prefer a means of determining the lati- 
tude depending on another principle. The 
stellar heavens would afford practically 
unchanging indications for their purpose. 
The stars ion all carried round the pole 
of the heavens, as if they were fixed 
points in the interior of a hollow revolving 
sphere, it becomes possible to determine 
the position of the pole of the star-sphere, 
even though no bright conspicuous star 
actually occupies that point. Any bright 
star close by the pole is seen to revolve in 
a very small circle, whose centre is the 
pole itself. Such a star is our present so- 
called pole-star ; and, though in the days 
when the great pyramid was built, that 
star was not near the pole, another, and 
probably a brighter, star lay near enough 
to the pole * to serve as a pole-star, and to 


* This star, called 7huban from the Arabian a/- 
Thiban, the Dragon, is now not very bright, being 
rated at barely above the fourth magnitude, but it was 
formerly the brightest star of the constellation, as its 
name indicates. Bayer also assigned to it the first 
letter of the Greek alphabet ; though this is not abso- 
lutely decisive evidence that so late as his day it retained 
its superiority over the second-magnitude stars to which 
Bayer assigned the second and third Greek letters. In 
the year 2790 B.c., or thereabouts, the star was at its 
nearest to the true north pole of the heavens, the diam- 
eter of the littie circle in which it then moved being 
considerably less than one-fourth the apparent diameter 
of the moon. At that time the star must have seemed 
to all ordinary observation an absolutely fixed centre, 
round which all the other stars revolved. At the time 
when the pyramid was built this star was about sixty 
times farther removed from the true pole, revolving in 
a circle whose apparent diameter was about seven 
times as great as the moon’s. Yet it would still be re- 





indicate by its circling motion the position 
of the actual pole of the heavens. This 
was at that time, and for many subsequent 
centuries, the leading star of the great 
constellation called the Dragon. 

The pole-of the heavens, we know, va- 
ries in position according to the latitude 
of the observer. At the north pole it is 
exactly overhead ; at the equator the poles 
of the heavens are both on the horizon; 
and, as the observer travels from the equa- 
tor towards the north or south pole of the 
earth, the corresponding pole of the heav- 
ens rises higher and higher above the 
horizon. In latitude 30° north, or one- 
third of the way from the equator to the 
pole, the pole of the heavens is raised 
one-third of the way from the horizon to 
the point vertically overhead; and when 
this is the case the observer knows that 
he is in latitude 30°. The builders of the 
great pyramid, with the almost constantly 
clear skies of Egypt,may reasonably be 
supposed to have adopted this means of 
determining the true position of that thir- 
tieth parallel on which they appear to have 
designed to place the great building they 
were about to erect. 

It so happens that we have the means 
of forming an opinion on the question 
whether they used one method or the 
other; whether they employed the sun or 
the stars to guide them to the geographical 
position they required. In fact, were it 
not for this circumstance, I should not 
have thought it worth while to discuss the 
qualities of either method. It will pres- 
ently be seen that the discussion bears 
importantly on the opinion we are to form 
of the skill and attainments of the pyramid 
architects. Every celestial object is ap- 
parently raised somewhat above its true 
position by the refractive powers of our 
atmosphere, being most raised when near- 
est the horizon, and least when nearest the 
point vertically overhead. This effect is, 
indeed, so marked on bodies close to the 
horizon that if the astronomers of the pyr- 
amid times had observed the sun, moon, 
and stars attentively when so placed, they 
could not have failed to discover the pe- 
culiarity. Probably, however, though they 
noted the time of rising and setting of the 
celestial bodies, they only made instru- 
mental observations upon them when these 
bodies were high in the heavens, and so 
remained ignorant of the refractive powers 
of the air.* Now, if they had determined 


garded as a very useful pole-star, especially as there 
are very few conspicuous stars in the neighborhood. 

* Even that skilful astronomer Hipparchus, who may 
be justly called the father of observational astronomy, 
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the position of the thirtieth parallel of lati- 
tude by observations of the noonday sun 
(in spring or autumn), then since, owing to 
refraction, they would have judged the sun 
to be higher than he really was, it follows 
that they would have supposed the lati- 
tude of any station from which they ob- 
served to be lower than it really was. For 
the lower the latitude the higher is the 
noonday sun at any given season. Thus, 
when really in latitude 30° they would 
have supposed themselves in a latitude 
lower than 30°, and would have travelled 
alittle farther north to find the proper 
place, as they would have supposed, for 
erecting the great pyramid. On the other 
hand, if they determined the place from 
observations of the movements of stars 
near the pole of the heavens, they would 
make an error of a precisely opposite 
nature. For the higher the latitude the 
higher is the pole of the heavens ; and re- 
fraction, therefore, which apparently raises 
the pole of the heavens, gives to a station 
the appearance of being ina higher lati- 
tude than it really is, so that-the observer 
would consider he was in latitude 30° 
north when in reality somewhat south of 
that latitude. We have only then to en- 
quire whether the great pyramid was set 
north or south of latitude 30°, to ascer- 
tain whether the pyramid architects ob- 
served the noonday sun or circumpolar 
stars to determine their latitude ; always 
assuming (as we reasonably may) that 
those architects did propose to set the 
pyramid: in that particular latitude, and 
that they were able to make very accurate 
observations of the apparent positions of 
the celestial bodies, but that they were 
not acquainted with the refractive ,effects 
of the atmosphere. The answer comes in 
no doubtful terms. The centre of the 
great pyramid’s base lies about one mile 
and a third south of the thirtieth parailel 
of latitude; and from this position the 
pole of the heavens, as raised by refrac- 
tion, would appear to be very near indeed 
to the required position. In fact, if the 
pyramid had been set about half a mile 
still farther south the pole would have 
seemed just right. 

Of course, such an explanation as I have 
here suggested appears altogether hereti- 
cal to the pyramidalists. According to 
them the pyramid architects knew perfect- 
ly well where the true thirtieth parallel 
lay, and knew also all that modern science 
has discovered about refraction; but set 


overlooked this peculiarity, which Ptolemy would seem 
to have been the first to recognize. 
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the pyramid south of the true parallel and 
north of the position where refraction 
would just have made the apparent eleva- 
tion of the pole correct, simply in order 
that the pyramid might correspond as 
nearly as possible to each of two condi- 
tions, whereof both could not be. fulfilled 
atonce. The pyramid would indeed, the 
say, have been set even more closely mid- 
way between the true and the apparent 
parallels of 30° north, but that the Jeezeh 
hill on which it is set does not afford a 
rock foundation any farther north. “So 
very close,” says Professor Smyth, “ was 
the great pyramid placed to the northern 
brink of its hill, that the edges of the cliff 
might have broken off under the terrible 
pressure had not the builders banked up - 
there most firmly the immense mounds of 
rubbish which came from their work, and 
which Strabo looked so particularly for 
1,800 years ago, but could not find. 
Here they were, however, and still are, 
utilized in enabling the great pyramid to 
stand on the very utmost verge of its 
commanding hill, within the limits of the 
two required latitudes, as well as over the 
centre of the land’s physical and radial 
formation, and at the same time on the 
sure and proverbially wise foundation of 
rock.” 

The next circumstance to be noted in the 
position of the great pyramid (as of all the 
pyramids) is that the sides are carefully 
oriented. This, like the approximation to 
a particular latitude, must be regarded as 
an astronomical rather than a geograph- 
ical relation. The accuracy with which 
the orientation has been effected will serve 
to show how far the builders had mastered 
the methods of astronomical observation 
by which orientation was to be secured. 
The problem was not so simple as might 
be supposed by those who are not ac- 
quainted with the way in which the car- 
dinal points are correctly determined. By 
solar observations, or rather by the obser- 
vations of shadows cast by vertical shafts 
before and after noon, the direction of the 
meridian, or north and south line, can the- 
oretically be ascertained. But probably 
in this case, as in determining the latitude, 
the builders took the stars for their guide. 
The pole of the heavens would mark the 
true north; and equally the pole-star, 
when below or above the pole, would give 
the true north, but, of course, most con- 
veniently when below the pole. Nor is it 
difficult to see how the builders would 
make use of the pole-star for this purpose. 
From the middle of the northern side of 





the intended base they would bore a slant 
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passage tending always from the position 
of the pole-star at its lower meridional 
passage, that star at each successive re- 
turn to that position serving to direct their 
progress; while its small range, east and 
west of the pole, would enable them most 
accurately to determine the star’s true 
mid-point below the pole; that is, the true 
north. When they had thus obtained a 
slant tunnel —— truly to the meridian, 
and had carried it down to a point nearly 
below the middle of the proposed square 
base, they could, from the middle of the 
base, bore vertically downwards, until by 
rough calculation they were near the lower 
end of the slant tunnel; or both tunnels 
could be made at the same time. Thena 
subterranean chamber would be opened 
out from the slant tunnel. The vertical 
boring, which need not be wider than 
necessary to allow a plumb-line to be sus- 
pended down it, would enable the archi- 
tects to determine the point vertically 
below the point of suspension. The slant 


tunnel would give the direction of the 
true north, either from that point or from 
a point at some known small distance east 
or west of that point.* Thus, aline from 
some ascertained point near the mouth of 
the vertical boring to the mouth of the 


slant tunnel would lie due north and south, 
and serve as the required guide for the 
orientation of the pyramid’s base. If this 
base extended beyond the opening of the 
slant tunnel, then, by continuing this tun- 
nelling through the base tiers of the 
pyramid, the means would be obtained of 
correcting the orientation. 

This, I say, would be the course natu- 
rally suggested to astronomical architects 
who had determined the latitude in the 
manner described above. It may even be 
described as the only very accurate method 
available before the telescope had been 
invented. So that if the accuracy of the 
orientation appears to be greater than 
could be obtained by the shakow method, 
the natural inference, even in the absence 
of corroborative evidence, would be that 
the stellar method, and no other, had been 
employed. Now, in 1779, Nouet, by re- 
fined observations, found the error of 
orientation measured by less than twenty 
minutes of arc, corresponding roughtly toa 
displacement of the corners by about 37°5 
inches from their true position, as sup- 


* It would only be by a lucky accident, of course, 
that the direction of the slant tunnel’s axis and that of 
the vertical from the selected central point would lie in 
the same vertical plane. The object of the tunnelling 
would, in fact, be to determine how far apart the ver- 
tical | = through these points lay, and the odds 
would be great against the result proving to be zero. 
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posed to be determined from the centre; 
or to a displacement of a southern corner 
by fifty-three inches on an east and west 
line from a point due south of the cor- 
responding northern corner. This error, 
for a base length of 9,140 inches, would 
not be serious, being only one inch in 
about five yards (when estimated in the 
second way). Yet the result is not quite 
worthy of the praise given to it by Pro- 
fessor Smyth. He himself, however, by 
much more exact observations, with an 
excellent altazimuth, reduced the alleged 
error from twenty minutes to only 4.5, 
or to nine-fortieths of its formerly sup- 
posed value. This made the total dis- 
placement of a southern corner from the 
true meridian through the corresponding 
northern corner, almost exactly one foot, 
or one inch in about twenty-one yards —a 
degree of accuracy rendering it practically 
certain that some stellar method was used 
in orienting the base. 

Now there is a slanting tunnel occupy- 
ing precisely the position of the tunnel 
which should, according to this view, have 
been formed in order accurately to orient 
the pyramid’s base, assuming that the 
time of the building of the pyramid corre- 
sponded with one of the epochs when the- 
star Alpha Draconis was distant 3° 42m,. 
from the pole of the heavens. In other- 
words, there is a slant tunnel directed? 
northwards and upwards from a_ point: 
deep down below the middle of the pyra- 
mid’s base, and inclined 26° 17m. to the 
horizon, the elevation of Alpha Draconis 
at its lower culmination when 3° 42m. 
from the pole. The last epoch when, the 
star was thus placed was circiter 2160 B.C. ; 
the epoch next before that was 3440. B.C. ; 
and between these two we should. have to 
choose, on the hypothesis that the slant 
tunnel was really directed to that star 
when the foundations of the pyramid were 
laid. For the next epoch before the 
earlier of the two named was about 28000 
B.c., and the pyramid’s date eannot have 
been more remote than 4000.B.C, 

The slant tunnel, while admirably ful- 
filling the requirements suggested, seems 
altogether unsuited for any other. Its 
transverse height (that is, its. width in a 
direction perpendicular to its upper and 
lower faces) did not amount to quite four 
feet; its breadth was not quite three feet 
andahalf. It was, therefore, notiwell fitted 
for an entrance passage to the-subterranean 
chamber immediately under the apex of the 
pyramid (with which chamber it communi- 
cates in the manner a by the above 
theory). It could not have been intended! 
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to be used for observing meridian transits 
of the stars in order to determine sidereal 
time; for close circumpolar stars, by rea- 
son of their slow motion, are the least 
suited of all for such a purpose. As Pro- 
fessor Smyth says, in arguing against this 
suggested use of the star, “no observer in 
his senses, in any existing observatory, 
when seeking to obtain the time, would 
observe the transit of a circumpolar star 
for anything else than fo get the direction 
of the meridian to adjust his instrument 
by.” (The italics are his.) It is precisely 
such a purpose (the adjustment, however, 
not of an instrument, but of the entire 
structure of the pyramid itself), that I have 
suggested for this remarkable passage — 
this “cream-white, stone-lined, long tube,” 
where it traverses the masonry of the 
pyramid, and below that dug through the 
solid rock to a distance of more than three 
hundred and fifty feet. 

Let us next consider the dimensions of 
the square base thus carefully placed in 
latitude 30° north, to the best of the build- 
ers’ power, with sides carefully oriented. 

It seems highly probable that, whatever 
special purpose the pyramid was intended 
to fulfil, a subordinate idea of the builders 
would have been to represent symbolically 
in the proportions of the building such 
mathematical and astronomical relations 
as they were acquainted with. From what 
we know by tradition of the men of the 
remote time when the pyramid was built, 
and what we can infer from the ideas of 
those ‘who inherited, however remotely, 
the modes of thought of the earliest astron- 
omers and mathematicians, we can well 
believe that they would look with super- 
stitious reverence on special figures, pro- 
portions, numbers, and so forth. Apart 
from this, they may have had a quasi- 
scientific desire to make a lasting record 
of their discoveries, and of the collécted 
knowledge of their time. 

It seems altogether probable, then, that 
the smaller unit of measurement used by 
the builders of the great pyramid was in- 
tended, as Professor Smyth thinks, to be 
equal to the five-hundred-millionth part of 
the earth’s diameter, determined from 
their geodetical observations. It was per- 
fectly within the power of mechanicians 
and mathematicians so experienced as 
they undoubtedly were —the pyramid 
attests so much —to measure with con- 
siderable accuracy the length of a degree 
of latitude. They could not possibly (al- 
ways setting aside the theory of divine 
inspiration) have known anything about 
the compression of the. earth’s globe, and 





therefore could not have intended, as Pro- 
fessor Smyth supposes, to have had the 
five-hundred-millionth part of the earth’s 
polar axis, as distinguished from any 
other, for their unit of length. Butif they 
made observations in or near latitude 30° 
north, on the supposition that the earth is 
a globe, their probable error would exceed 
the difference even between the earth’s 
polar and equatorial diameters. Both dif- 
ferences are largely exceeded by the range 
of difference among the estimates of the 
actual length of the sacred cubit, supposed 
to have contained twenty-five of these 
smaller units. And, again, the length of 
the pyramid base-side, on which Smyth 
bases his own estimate of the sacred cubit, 
has been variously estimated, the largest 
measure being 9,168 inches, and the low- 
est 9,110inches. The fundamental theor 

of the pyramidalists, that the sacred cubit 
was exactly one twenty-millionth part of 
the earth’s polar diameter, and that the 
side of the base contained as many cubits 
and parts of a cubit as there are days 
and parts of a day in the tropical year 
(or year of seasons), requires that the 
length of the side should be 9,140 inches, 
lying between the limits indicated, but still 
so widely removed from either that it 
would appear very unsafe to base a theory 
on the supposition that the exact length is 
or was 9,140 inches. If the . measures 
9,168 inches and 9,1 1o inches were inferior, 
and several excellent measures made by 
practised observers ranged around the 
length 9,140 inches, the case would be 
different. But the best recent measures 
gave respectively 9,110 and 9,130 inches ; 
and Smyth exclaims against the unfairness 
of Sir H. James in taking 9,120 as “ there- 
fore the [probable] true length of the side 
of the great pyramid when perfect,” calling 
this “a dishonorable shelving of the hon- 
orable older observers with their larger 
results.” The’only other measures, be- 
sides these two, are two by Colonel How- 
ard-Vyse and by the French savants, giv- 
ing respectively 9,168 and 9,163.44 inches. 
The pyramidalists consider 9,140 inches a 
fair mean value from these four. The 
natural inference, however, is, that the 
pyramid base is not now in a condition to 
be satisfactorily measured; and assuredly 
no such reliance can be placed on the 
mean value 9,140 inches that, on the 
strength of it, we should believe what 
otherwise would be utterly incredible, viz., 
that the builders of the great pyramid 
knew “both the size and shape of the 
earth exactly.” “ Humanly, or by human 
science, finding it out in that age was, of 
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course, utterly impossible,” says Professor 
Smyth. But he is so confident of the 
average value derived from widely conflict- 
ing base-measures as to assume that this 
value, not being humanly discoverable, was 
of necessity “attributable to God and to 
his divine inspiration.” We may agree, 
in fine, with Smyth, that the builders of 
the pyramid knew the earth to be a globe; 
that they took for their measure of length 
the sacred cubit, which, by their earth- 
measures, they made very fairly approxi- 
mate to the twenty-millionth part of the 
earth’s mean diameter; but there seems 
no reason whatever for supposing (even if 
the supposition were not antecedently of 
its very nature inadmissible) that they 
knew anything about the compression of 
the earth, or that they had measured a 
degree of latitude in their own place with 
very wonderful accuracy.* 

But here a very singular coincidence 
may be noticed, or, rather, is forced upon 
our notice by the pyramidalists, who 
strangely enough recognize in it fresh evi- 
dence of design, while the unbeliever finds 
in it proof that coincidences are no sure 
evidence of design. The side of the pyr- 
amid containing three hundred and sixty- 
five and a quarter times the sacred cubit 
of twenty-five pyramid inches, it follows 
that the diagonal of the base contains 
twelve thousand nine hundred and twelve 
such inches, and the two diagonals to- 
gether contain twenty-five thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-four pyramid inches, 
or almost exactly as many inches as there 
are years in the great precessional period. 
“No one whatever amongst men,” says 
Professor Smyth, after recording various 
estimates of the precessional period, 
“from his own or school knowledge, knew 
anything about such a phenomenon, until 


* It may, perhaps, occur to the reader to enquire 
what diameter of the earth, supposed to be a perfect 
sphere, would be derived from a degree of latitude 
measured with absolute accuracy near latitude 30°. A 
degree of latitude measured in — regions would in- 
dicate a diameter greater even than the equatorial ; one 
measured in equatorial regions would indicate a diam- 
eter less even than the rolar. Near latitude 30° the 
measurement of a degree of latitude would indicate a 
diameter very nearly equal to the true polar diameter 
of the earth. In fact, if it could be proved that the 
builders of the pyramid used for their unit of length an 
exact subdivision of the polar diameter, the inference 
would be that, while the coincidence itself was merely 
accidental, their measurement of a degree of latitude 
in their own country had been singularly accurate. By 
an approximate calculation I find that, taking the 
earth’s compression at one three-hundredth, the diam- 
eter of the earth, estimated from the accurate measure- 
ment of a degree of iatitude in the neighborhood of the 
great pyramid, would have made the sacred cubit — 
taken at one twenty-millionth of the diameter— equal 
to 24°98 British inches; a closer approximation than 
Professor Smyth’s to the estimated mean probable 
value of the sacred cubit. 
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Hipparchus, some nineteen hundred years 
after the great pyramid’s foundation, had 
a glimpse of the fact; and yet it had been 
ruling the heavens for ages, and was re- 
corded in Jeezeh’s ancient structure.” To 
minds not moved to most energetic forget- 
fulness by the spirit of faith, it would ap- 
pear that when a square base had been 
decided upon, and its dimensions fixed, 
with reference to the earth’s diameter and 
the year, the diagonals of the square base 
were determined also; and, if it so 
chanced that they corresponded with some 
other perfectly independent relation, the 
fact was not to be credited to the archi- 
tects. Moreover it is manifest that the 
closeness of such a coincidence suggests 
grave doubts how far other coincidences 
can be relied upon as evidence of design. 
It seems, for instance, altogether likely 
that the architects of the pyramid took the 
sacred cubit equal to one twenty-mil- 
lionth part of the earth’s diameter for their 
chief unit of length, and intentionally as- 
signed to the side of the pyramid’s square 
base a length of just so many cubits as 
there are days in the year; and the close- 
ness of the coincidence between the meas- 
ured length and that indicated by this 
theory strengthens the idea that this was 
the builders’ purpose. But when we find 
that an even closer coincidence immedi- 
ately presents itself, which manifestly is 
a coincidence only, the force of the evi- 
dence before derived from mere coinci- 
dence is fro tanto shaken. For, consider 
what this new coincidence really means. 
Its nature may be thus indicated: Take 
the number of days in the year, multiply 
that number by fifty, and increase the re- 
sult in the same degree that the diagonal 
of a square exceeds the side — then the 
resulting number represents very approxi- 
mately the number of years in the great 
precessional period. The error, accord- 
ing to the best modern estimates, is about 
one five-hundred-and-seventy-fifth part of 
the true period, This is, of course, a 
merely accidental coincidence; for there 
is no connection whatever in nature be- 
tween the earth’s period of rotation, the 
shape of a square, and the earth’s period 
of gyration. Yet this merely accidensal 
coincidence is very much closer than the 
other supposed to be designed could be 
proved to be. Itis clear, then, that mere 
coincidence is a very unsafe evidence of 
design. 

Of course the pyramidalists find a ready 
reply to such reasoning. They argue that, 
in the first place, it may have been by ex- 
press design that the period of the earth’s 
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rotation was made to bear this particular 
relation to the period of gyration in the 
mighty precessional movement; which is 
much as though one should say that by 
express design the height of Monte Rosa 
contains as many feet as there are miles in 
the six-thousandth part of the sun’s dis- 
tance.* Then, they urge, the architects 
were not bound to have a square base for 
the pyramid; they might have had an ob- 
long or a triangular base, and so forth — 
all which accords very ill with the enthusi- 
astic language in which the selection of a 
square base had on other accounts been 
applauded. 

Next let us consider the height of the 
pyramid. According to the best modern 
measurements, it would seem that the 
height when (if ever) the pyramid termi- 
nated above in a pointed apex, must have 
been about four hundred and eighty-six 
feet. And from the comparison of the 
best estimates of the base-side with the 
best estimates of the height, it seems very 
likely indeed that the intention of the 
builders was to make the height bear to 
the perimeter of the base the same ratio 
which the radius of a circle bears to the 
circumference, Remembering the range 
of difference in the base-measures it might 
be supposed that the exactness of the 
approximation to this ratio could not be 
determined very satisfactorily. But as cer- 
tain casing stones have been discovered 
which indicate with considerable exact- 
ness the slope of the original plane-sur- 
faces of the pyramid, the ratio of the 
height to the side of the base may be 
regarded as much more satisfactorily de- 
termined than the actual value of either 
dimension. Of course the pyrarhidalists 
claim a degree of precision, indicating a 
most accurate knowledge of the ratio be- 
tween the diameter and the circumference 
of a circle; and, the angle of the only cas- 
ing stone measured being diversely esti- 


* It is, however, almost impossible to mark any lim- 
its to what may be regarded as evidence of design by a 
coincidence-hunter. 1 quote the following from the 
late Professor De Morgan’s ‘* Budget of Paradoxes.”’ 
Having mentioned that 7 occurs less frequently than 
any other digit in the number expressing the ratio of 
circumference to diameter of acircle, he proceeds: ‘* A 
correspondent of my friend Piazzi Smyth notices that 
3 is the number of most frequency, and that 3 1-7 is the 
nearest approximation to it in simple digits. Professor 
Smyth, whose work on Egypt is paradox of a very high 
order, backed by a great quantity of useful labor, the 
results of which will be made available by those who 
do not receive the paradoxes, is ‘inclined to see con- 
firmation for some d his theory in these phenomena.” 
In possing, I may mention as the most singular of these 
accidental digit relations which I have yet noticed, that 
in the first 110 digits of the square root of 2, the num- 
ber 7 occurs more than twice as often as either 5 or 9, 
which each occur eight times, 1 and 2 occurring each 
nine times, and 7 occurring no less than eighteen times. 
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mated at 51° som. and 51° 52 1-4m., they 
consider 50° 51m. 14°3sec. the true value, 
and infer that the builders regarded the 
ratio as 3°14159 toone. The real fact is, 
that the modern estimates of the dimen- 
sions of the casing stones (which, by the 
way, ought to agree better if these stones 
are as well made as stated) indicate the 
values 3°1439228 and 3°1396740 for the 
ratio; and all we can say is, that the ratio 
really used lay frodably between these 
limits, though it may have been outside 
either. Now the approximation of either 
is not remarkably close. It requires no 
mathematical knowledge at all to deter- 
mine the circumference of a circle much 
more exactly. “I thought it very strange,” 
wrote a circle-squarer once to De Morgan 
(“Budget of Paradoxes,” p. 389), “that 
so many great scholars in all ages should 
have failed in finding the true ratio, and 
have been determined to try myself.” “I 
have been informed,” proceeds De Mor- 
gan, “that this trial makes the diameter 
to the circumference as 64 to 201, giving 
the ratio equal to 3°1410625 exactly. The 
result was obtained by the discoverer in 
three weeks after he first heard of the ex- 
istence of the difficulty. This quadrator 
has since published a little slip, and en- 
tered it at Stationers’ Hall. He says he 
has done it by actual measurement; and 
I hear from a private source that he uses 
a disc of tweive inches diameter which he 
rolls upon a straight rail.” The “rolling 
is a very creditable one; it is about as 
much below the mark as Archimedes was 
above it. Its performer is a joiner who 
evidently knows well what he is about 
when he measures; he is not wrong by 
one in three thousand.” Such skilful 
mechanicians as the builders of the pyra- 
mid could have obtained a closer approx- 
imation still by mere measurement. Be- 
sides, as they were manifestly mathema- 
ticians, such an approximation as was 
obtained by Archimedes must have been 
well within their power; and that approx- 
imation lies well within the limits above 
indicated. Professor Smyth remarks that 
the ratio was “a quantity which men in 
general, and all human science too, did 
not begin to trouble themselves about un- 
til long, long ages, languages, and nations 
had passed away after the building of the 
great pyramid; and after the sealing up, 
too, of that grand primeval and prehistoric 
monument of the patriarchal age of the 
earth according to Scripture.” Ido not 
know where the Scripture records the 
sealing up of the great pyramid; but it is 
all but certain that during the very time 
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when the pyramid was being built astro- 
nomical observations were in progress 
which, for their interpretation, involved of 
necessity a continual reference to the ratio 
in question. No one who considers the 
wonderful accuracy with which, nearly two 
thousand years before the Christian era, 
the Chaldzans had determined the famous 
cycle of the Saros, can doubt that they 
must have observed the heavenly bodies 
for several centuries before they could 
have achieved such a success; and the 
study of the motions of the celestial bodies 
compels “men to trouble themselves ” 
about the famous ratio of the circumfer- 
ence to the diameter. 

We now come upon a newrelation (con- 
tained in the dimensions of the pyramid 
as thus determined) which, by a strange 
coincidence, causes the height of the pyr- 
amid to appear to symbolize the distance 
of the sun. There were 5,813 pyramid 
inches, or 5,819 British inches, in the 
height of the pyramid according to the 
relations already indicated. Now, in the 
sun’s distance, according to an estimate 
recently adopted and freely used,* there 
are 91,400,000 miles or 5,791 thousand 
millions of inches, —that is, there are ap- 
proximately as many thousand milliofs of 
inches in the sun’s distance as there are 
inches in the height of the pyramid. If 
we take the relation as exact we should 
infer for the sun’s distance 5,819 thousand 
millions of inches, or 91,840,000 miles — 
an immense improvement on the estimate 
which for so many years occupied a place 
of honor in our books of astronomy. Be- 
sides, there is strong reason for believing 
that, when the results of recent observa- 
tions are worked out, the estimated sun 
distance will be much nearer this pyramid 
value than even to the value 91,400,000 
recently adopted. This result, which one 
would have thought so damaging to faith 
in the evidence from coincidence —nay, 
quite fatal after the other case in which a 
close coincidence had appeared by merest 
accident —is regarded by the pyramidal- 
ists as a perfect triumph for their faith. 
They connect it with another coincidence, 
viz., that assuming the height determined 
in the way already indicated, then it so 
happens that the height bears to half a 
diagonal of the base the ratio nine to ten. 
Seeing that the perimeter of the base 
symbolizes the annual motion of the earth 


* I have substituted this value in the article “* Astron- 
omy,” of the “ British Encyclopzdia,”’ for the estimate 
formerly used, viz. 95,233,055 miles. But there is good 
reason for believing that the actual distance is nearly 
$2,000,000 miles. 





round the sun, while the height repre- 
sents the radius of a circle with that 
perimeter, it follows that the height should 
symbolize the sun’s distance. “ Thatline, 
further,” says Professor Smyth (speaking 
on behalf of Mr. W. Petrie, the discoverer 
of this relation), “must represent” this 
radius “in the proportion of one to one 
billion ” (or fe raised to power mine), “ be- 
cause amongst other reasons ten to nine 
is practically the shape of the great pyra- 
mid.” For this building “has such an 
angle at the corners, that for every ten 
units its structure advances inwards on 
the diagonal of the base, it practically rises 
upwards, or points to sunshine ” (sic) “ by 
nine. Nine, too, out of the ten character- 
istic parts (viz., five angles and five sides) 
being the number of those parts which the 
sun shines on in such a shaped pyramid, 
in such a latitude near the equator, out of 
a high sky, or, as the Peruvians say, when 
the sun sets on the pyramid with all his 
rays.” The coincidence itself on which 
this perverse reasoning rests is a singular 
one — singular, that is, as showing how 
close an accidental coincidence may run. 
It amounts to this, that if the number of 
days in the year be multiplied by one hun- 
dred, and a circle be drawn with a circum- 
ference containing one hundred times as 
many inches as there are days in the 
year, the radius of the circle will be very 
nearly one billionth part of the sun’s dis- 
tance. Remembering that the pyramid 
inch is assumed to be one five-hundred- 
millionth part of the earth’s diameter, we 
shall not be far from the truth in saying 
that, as a matter of fact, the earth by her 
orbital motion traverses each day a dis- 
tance equal to two hundred times her own 
diameter. But, of course, this relation is 
altogether accidental. It has no real cause 
in nature.* 

Such relations show that mere numer- 
ical coincidences, however close, have 
little weight as evidence, except where 
they occur in series. Even then they re- 


* It may be matched by other coincidences as re- 
markable and as little the result of the operation of any 
natural law. For instance, the following strange rela- 
tion, which introduces the dimensions.of the sun him- 
self, nowhere, so far as I have yet seen, introduced 
among pyramid relations, even by pyramidalists: “ If 
the plane of the ecliptic were a true surface, and the 
sun were to commence rolling along that surface 
towards the part of the earth’s orbit where she is at her 
mean distance, while the earth commenced rolling upon 
the sun (round one of his great circles), each globe 
turning round in the same time, then, by the time the 
earth had rolled its way once round the sun, the sun 
would have almost exactly reached the earth’s orbit. 
This is only another way saying that the sun’s diam- 
eter exceeds the ’s in almost exactly the same 
degree that the sun’s distance the sun’s diam- 
eter. 
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quire to be very cautiously regarded, see- 
ing that the history of science records 
many instances where the apparent law of 
a series has been found to be falsified 
when the theory has been extended. Of 
course this reason is not quoted in order 
to throw doubt on the supposition that the 
height of the pyramid was intended to 
symbolize the sun’s distance. That sup- 
position is simply inadmissible if the hy- 
pothesis, according to which the height was 
already independently determined in an- 
other way, is admitted. Either hypothesis 
might be admitted were we not certain 
that the sun’s distance could not possibly 
have been known to the builders of the 
yramid ; or both hypotheses may be re- 
jected: but to admit both is out of the 
question. 

Considering the multitude of dimensions 
of length, surface, capacity, and position, 
the great number of shapes, and the vari- 
ety of material existing within the pyramid, 
and_ considering, further, the enormous 
number of relations (presented by modern 
science) from among which to choose, can 
it be wondered at if fresh coincidences 
are being continually recognized? If a 
dimension will not serve in one way, use 
can be found for it in another; for in- 
stance, if some measure of length does not 
correspond closely with any known dimen- 
sion of the earth or of the solar system (an 
unlikely supposition), then it can be under- 
stood to typify an interval of time. If, 
even after trying all possible changes of. 
that kind, no coincidence shows itself 
(which is all but impossible), then all that 
is needed to secure a coincidence is that 
the dimensions should be manipulated a 
little. Let a single instance suffice to 
show how the pyramidalists (with’ perfect 
honesty of purpose) hunt down a coinci- 
dence. The slant tunnel already de- 
scribed has a transverse height, once no 
doubt uniform, now giving various meas- 
ures from 47°14 pyramid inches to 47°32 
inches, so that the vertical height from 
the known inclination of the tunnel would 
be estimated at somewhere between 52°64 
inches and 52°85. Neither dimension cor- 
responds very obviously with any meas- 
ured distance in the earth or solar system. 
Nor when we try periods, areas, etc., does 
any very Satisfactory coincidence present 
itself. But the difficulty is easily turned 
into a new proof of design. 


Putting all the observations together (says 
Professor Smyth), I deduced 47°24 pyramid 
inches to be the transverse height of the en- 
trance passage; and computing from thence 
with the observed angle of inclination the 
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vertical height, that came out 5776 of the 
same inches. But the sum of those two 
heights, or the height taken up and down, 
equals one hundred inches; which length, as 
elsewhere shown, is the general pyramid linear 
representation of a day of twenty-four hours, 
And the mean of the two heights, or the 
height taken one way only, and impartially to 
the middle point between them, equals fifty 
inches ; which quantity is, therefore, the gen- 
eral pyramid linear representation of only half 
a day. In which case, let us ask what the 
entrance passage has to do with half rather 
than a whole day? 


On relations such as these, which, if 
really intended by the architect, would 
imply an utterly fatuous habit of conceal- 
ing elaborately what he desired to symbol- 
ize, the pyramidalists base their belief that 


a mighty intelligence did both think out the 
plans for it, and compel unwilling and ignorant 
idolaters, in a primal age of the world, to work 
mightily both for the future glory of the one 
true God of revelation, and to establish last- 
ing prophetic testimony touching a further 
development, still to take place, of the abso- 
lutely divine Christian dispensation. 


a From The Examiner. 


GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 


BY WILLIAM. BLACK. 
AUTHOR OF “‘ THE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” “ THE 
PRINCESS OF THULE,’’ ETC. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
FIVE-ACE JACK. 


WE will now let Mr. Balfour and his 
young and charming bride go off together 
on their wedding-trip —a trip that ought 
to give them some slight chance of becom- 
ing acquainted with each other, though a 
certain profound philosopher, resident in 
Surrey, would say that the glamor of im- 
possible ideals was still veiling their eyes 
—and we will turn, if you please, to a very 
different sort of traveller, who just about 
the same time was riding along a cattle- 
trail on the high-lying and golden-yellow 
plains of Colorado. This was Buckskin 
Charlie — so named from the suit of grey 
buckskin which he wore, and which was 
liberally adorned with loose fringes cut 
from the leather. Indeed, there was a 
generally decorative air about this herds- 
man and his accoutrements, which gave 
him a half-Mexican look, though the bright, 
sun-tanned complexion, the long light- 
brown hair, and the clear blue eyes were 
not at all Mexican. There was a brass tip 
to the high pommel in front of him, round 
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which a lasso was coiled. He wore huge 
wooden stirrups which looked like sabots 
with the heels cut out. The rowels of his 
spurs were an inch and a half in diameter. 
And the wiry little pony he rode had both 
mane and tail long and flowing. 

It is a pleasant enough morning for a 
ride, for on these high-lying plains the air 
is cool and exhilarating even in the glare 
of the sunshine. The prospect around 
him is pleasant too, though Buckskin Char- 
lie probably does not mindthat much. He 
has long ago got accustomed to the im- 
measurable breadth of billowy prairie-land, 
the low yellow-brown waves of which 
stretch away out into the west until they 
meet with the range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains —a wall of ethereal blue standing all 
along the western horizon, here and there 
showing a patch of shining white. And 
he is familiar enough, too, with the only 
living objects visible —a herd of antelope 
quietly grazing in the shadow of some dis- 
tant and low-lying bluffs; an occasional 
chicken-hawk that lifts its heavy and be- 
speckled wings and makes away for the 
water in the nearest gully; and every- 
where the friendly little prairie-dog, stand- 
ing up on his hillock like a miniature kan- 
garoo, and coolly staring at him as he 
passes. Buckskin Charlie is not hungry, 
and therefore takes no interest in natural 
history. 

It is a long ride across the plains from 
Eagle Creek ranch to New Minneapolis, 
but this important place is reached at last. 
It is a pretty little hamlet of wooden cot- 
tages, with a brick schoolhouse, and a 
small church of the like material. It has 
a few cottonwood-trees about. It is irri- 
gated by a narrow canal which connects 
with a tributary of the South Platte. 

Buckskin Charlie rides up to the chief 
shop of this hamlet, and dismounts, leaving 
his pony in charge of alad. The shop is 
a sort of general store, kept by one 
Ephraim J. Greek, who is also, as a small 
sign indicates, a notary public, convey- 
ancer, and real-estate agent. When Buck- 
skin Charlie enters the store, Mr. Greek 
—a short, red-faced, red-haired person, 
who is generally addressed as judge by 
his neighbors —is in the act of weighing 
out some sugar for a small girl who is at 
the counter. 

“ Hello, Charlie,” says the judge, care- 
lessly, as he continues weighing out the 
sugar, “how’s things at the ranch? And 
how is your health?” 

“1 want you to come right along,” says 
Charlie, without further ceremony. “The 
boss is just real bad.” 
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“You don’t say!” 

Charlie looks for a second or two at the 
judge getting the brown-paper bag, and 
then he says impatiently, — 

“He wants you to come right away, and 
he won’t stand no foolin’ — you bet.” 

But the judge is not to be hurried. He 
asks his small customer what else her 
mother wants, and then he turns leisurely 
to the sun-tanned messenger. 

“Taint the fooist time, Charlie, the 
colonel has been bad like that. Oh, I 
know. I knowed the colonel before you 
ever set eyes on him— yes, sir. 1 knowed 
him in Denver, when he was on’y Five- 
Ace Jack. But now he’s the boss, and no 
mistake. Reckon he’s doin’ the big Bo- 
nanza business, and none o’ your peanut 
consarns - 

Here Buckskin Charlie broke in with a 
number of words which showed that he 
was intimately familiar with Scripture, and 
might have led one to suppose that he 
meant to annihilate the dilatory judge, but 
which, as it turned out, were only intended 
to emphasize his statement that the colonel 
had branded eighteen hundred calves at 
the ranch last year, and had also got up 
two thousand head from Texas. By the 
time this piece of information had been 
delivered and received, the wants of the 
small girl in front of the counter had been 
satisfied; and then the judge, having gone 
out and borrowed a neighbor’s pony, set 
forth with his impatient companion for 
Eagle Creek ranch. 

On the way they had a good deal of 
familiar talk about the boss, or the colonel, 
as he was indifferently called;, and the 
judge, now in a friendly mood, told Buck- 
skin Charlie some things he did not know 
before about his master. Their conversa- 
tion, however, was so saturated with Bib- 
lical lore that it may be advisable to give 
here a simpler and plainer history of the 
owner of Eagle Creek ranch. To begin 
with, he was an Englishman. He was 
born in Cumberland, and as a young fellow 
achieved some little notoriety as a wres- 
tler; in fact, that was all the work his 
parents could get out of him. It was in 
vain that they paid successive sums to 
have him apprenticed to that business, or 
made a partner in this; Jack Sloane was 
simply a ne’er-do-well, blessed with a splen- 
did physique, a high opinion of his own 
importance, and a distinguished facility in 
wheedling people into lending him money. 
Such was his position in England when 
the rush to California occurred. Here 
was Jack’s opportunity. His mother wept 
bitter tears when she parted with him; 
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but nobody else was affected to the same 
extent. 

As a gold-digger Jack was a failure, but 
he soon managed to pick up an amazing 
knowledge of certain games of cards, inso- 
much that his combined luck and skill got 
for him the complimentary title of Five- 
Ace Jack. Whether he made money or 
not at this profession does not appear, for 
at this point there is a gap in his history. 
When his relatives in England — among 
whom, I regret to say, was a young lady 
incidentally alluded to in the first chapter 
of this story — next heard of him, he was 
in Texas, employed at a ranch there. No 
one ever knew what had made the social 
atmosphere of San Francisco rather too 
sultry for Five-Ace Jack. 

' Then the Pike’s Peak craze occurred — 
in 1859; and once again Jack was induced 
to join the general rush. He arrived at 
Denver just as the bubble had burst. He 
found a huge multitude of people grown 
mad with disappointment, threatening to 
burn down the few wooden shanties and 
canvas tents that then constituted the 
town, and more especially to hang incon- 
tinently an esteemed friend of the pres- 
ent writer, who had just issued the first 
numbers of the Rocky Mountain News. 
Then the great crowd of bummers and 


loafers, not finding the soil teeming with 
nuggets, stampeded off like a herd of 
buffalo, leaving a few hardy and adventu- 
rous spirits to explore the neighboring 
canyons, and find out by hard work 
whether ‘or not gold existed there in pay- 


ing quantities. Jack Sloane remained be- 
hind also—in Denver. He started what 
was Called a whiskey saloon in a tent, but 
what was really a convenient little gam- 
bling-hell for those who had grown reck- 
less. Times grew better. Rumors came 
down from the mountain that the gulch 
and placer mines, which had been opened, 
were giving a fair yield; here and there — 
as for example in the Clear Creek canyon 
—a vein of rotten quartz had been struck, 
containing free gold in surprising richness. 
Now was Jack’s time. He opened a keno 
and faro bank in a wooden shanty ; and he 
charged only ten per cent. on the keno 
winnings. He was an adeptat euchre and 
poker, and was always willing to lend a 
hand; his chief peculiarity being that he 
invariably chose that side of the table 
which enabled him to face the door so that 
he might not be taken unawares by an un- 
friendly shot. He drove a rousing trade. 
The miners came down from “the Rock- 
ies” with their bags of gold dust ready 
open to pay for a frolic; and Five-Ace 
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Jack received a liberal percentage from the 
three-card monte men who entertained 
these innocent folks. But for a sad acci- 
dent Jack might have remained at Denver, 
and become an exemplary member of 
society. He might have married one of 
the young ladies of accommodating man- 
ners who had even then managed to wan- 
der out to that westerntown. Heand she 
might at the present moment have been 
regarded as one of the twelve “ Old Fami- 
lies” of Denver, who, beginning for, the 
most part as he began, are now-demon- 
strating their respectability by building 
churches like mad, and by giving balls 
which, in the favored language of the 
place, are described as “quite the toniest 
things going.” But fortune had a grudge 
against Jack. 

There was an ill-favored rascal called 
Bully Bill, who was coming in from the 
plains one day, when he found two Indians 
following him. To shoot first, and then 
ask the , dt intentions afterwards, was 
the rule in these parts; and accordingly 
Bully Bill fired, bringing one Indian down, 
the other riding off as hard as he could 
go. The conqueror thought he would 
have the scalp of his enemy, as a proof of 
his valor; but he was a bad hand at the 
business, and as he was slowly endeavor- 
ing to get at the trophy, he found that the 
other Indian had mustered up courage and 
was coming back. There was no time to 
lose. He simply hewed the dead Indian’s 
head off, jumped on his pony, and, after an 
exciting chase, reached the town in safety. 
Then he carried the head into Five-Ace 
Jack’s saloon, and as there were a few of 
the boys there, ready for fun, they got up 
an auction for that ghastly prize. ft was 
knocked down at no less a sum than two 
hundred dollars —a price which so fired 
the brain of Bully Bill that he went in 
wildly for playing cards. But Five-Ace 
Jack never played cards wildly, and he 
was of the party. He observed that not 
only did Bully Bill lose steadily, but also 
that his losses seemed to vex him much; 
and, in fact, just as the last of the two 
hundred dollars were disappearing, he was 
surprised and deeply pained to find that 
Bully Bill was trying to cheat. This 
touched Jack’s conscience, and he remon- 
strated; whereupon there was a word or 
two; and then Jack drew his shooter out 
and shot Bully Bill through the head. 
They respectfully placed the body on two 
chairs, and Jack called for some drinks. 

This incident ought to have caused no 
great trouble; for at that time there was 
no Union Pacific Railroad Company —a 
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troublesome body, which has ere now im- 
peached judge, jury, and prisoner, all in a 
lump, for a conspiracy to defeat the ends 
of justice, when some notorious offender 
has got off scot free. But Bully Bill had 
three brothers up in the mountains; and 
Jack was of the opinion that, if he remained 
in Denver, his mind would be troubled 
with many cares. However, he had 
amassed a ~~ deal of money in this 
gambling-hell of his; and so he was able 
to persuade a few of his meaner depend- 
ents to strike their tents along with him, 
and go out into the wilderness. He wan- 
dered over the plains until he saw a good 
place for a ranch — not a stock-raising 
ranch, but a place to accommodate the 
droves of pilgrims who were then slowly 
and laboriously making their way to the 
west. He built his ranch about a hundred 
yards back from the wagon-route; and 
calmly awaited custom. 

But even in these peaceful solitudes, if 
all stories be true—and we in England 
heard nothing of Jack Sloane for many 

ears—he did not quite desist from 
his evil ways. Finding, first of all, that 


many of the wagon-parties went by with- 
out calling in at his ranch, he and his 
men dug a large pit right across the route, 


so that the drivers had perforce to turn 
aside and come right up to his hostelry. 
Then he stationed a blacksmith a mile or 
two down the road, for the greater con- 
venience of the travellers, who were always 
glad to have the feet of their mules and 
oxen examined. It was very singular, 
however, that between the blacksmith’s 
shop and Jack’s ranch, so many of the 
animals should go lame ; but what did that 
matter, when Jack was willing to exchange 
a perfectly fresh team for the tired team, 
a little consideration of money being 
added? Itis true that the lame oxen be- 
came rapidly well so soon as they were 
left in Jack’s possession ; but was not that 
all the more lucky for the next comers, 
who were sure to find something wrong 
with their teams between the blacksmith’s 
shop and Eagle Creek ranch? 

Another peculiarity of this part of the 
plains was that the neighborhood seemed 
to be infested with Indians, who, whether 
they were Utes or Arapahoes, showed a 
surprising knowledge as to which wagon- 
trains were supplied with the most valu- 
able cattle, and never stampeded an indif- 
ferent lot. These attacks were made at 
night; and doubtless the poor travellers, 
stunned by the yells of the red men and 
the firing of guns and revolvers, were 
glad to escape with their lives. But on 
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one occasion, it is rumored, an Indian 
would appear to have been hurt, for he 
was heard to exclaim, in a loud voice, 
“ Holy Fabers! Me fut! Me fut/” 
Neither the Utes. nor the Arapahoes, it 
was remembered, pronounce the word 
“foot” in that fashion, even when they 
happen to know English; and so it came 
about that, always after that, there were 
ugly rumors about Eagle Creek ranch and 
the men who lived there. But not even 
the stoutest bull-whacker who ever crossed 
the plains would dare to say a word on 
this subject to Five-Ace Jack; he would 
have had a bullet through his head for his 
ains. 

: And now we take leave of “ Five-Ace 
Jack,” for in his subsequent history he ap- 
pears as “ Colonel Sloane,” “ the colonel,” 
or “the boss.” .As he grew more rich, 
he became more honest, as has happened 
in the case of many worthy people. His 
flocks and his herds increased. He closed 
the ranch as a place of entertainment — 
indeed, people were beginning now to talk 
of all sorts of other overland routes; but 
he made it the centre of a vast stock-rear- 
ing farm, which he superintended with 
great assiduity. He was an imperious 
master with his herders — the physical 
force that was always ready to give effect 
to his decisions was a weapon that stuck 
upright in the south-east corner of his 
trousers; but he was a just master, and 
paid his men punctually. Moreover, by- 
gones being bygones, he had made an ex- 
cursion or two up into “the Rockies,” and 
had become possessed of one or two mines, 
which, though they were now only paying 
working expenses, promised well. Time 
flies fast in the west; people come and go 
rapidly. When Colonel Sloane stopped at 
the Grand Central of Denver, and drank 
petroleum-champagne at four dollars a 
bottle at that pretentious, dirty, and dis- 
agreeable hostelry, there. was no one to 
recognize him as Five-Ace Jack. He was 
cleanly shaved ; his linen was as brilliant 
as Chinese skill and Colorado air could 
make it; he could have helped to build a 
church with any of them. But somehow 
he never cared to remain long within the 
precincts of Denver; he was either up at 
Idaho, looking after his mines, or out at 
the ranch, looking after his herdsmen. 

It was towards this ranch that Buckskin 
Charlie and Judge Greek were now riding, 
on this cool, clear, beautiful morning. 
All around them shone the golden-yellow 
prairie, an immeasurable sea of grass and 
flowers; above them shone the clear sky 
of Colorado; far away on their right the 
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world was enclosed by the pale, trans- 

arent blue of the long wall of mountains. 
Eagle Creek ranch was a lonely-looking 
place, as they neared it. The central por- 
tion of the buildings spoke of the times 
when the Indians — the real Indians, not 
Five-Ace Jack and his merry men — were 
in the habit of scouring the plains ; for it 
was a block-house, built of heavy logs of 
pine. But from this initial point branched 
out all sorts of buildings and enclosures, 
sheds, pens, stables, and what not, some 
of them substantially erected, and others 
merely made of cottonwood fence. Out 
there they speak disrespectfully of cotton- 
wood, because of its habit of twisting itself 
into extraordinary shapes. It is admitted, 
however, by the settlers that this very 
habit defeats the most perverse ingenuity 
on the part of a hog; for the hog, intent 
on breaking away, fancies he has got out- 
side the fence, whereas, owing to the 
twisting of the wood, he is still in the 
inside. 

The colonel lay in his bed, thinking 
neither of his hogs nor of his pens, nor 
yet of his vast herds of cattle roaming 
over the fenceless prairie-land. The long, 
muscular, bony frame was writhing in 
pain; the black, dishevelled hair was wet 
with perspiration; the powerful hands 


clutched and wrung the coarse bed-cloth- 


ing. But the colonel had all his wits 
about him; and when Mr. Greek, ap- 
proaching him, began to offer some ex- 
pressions of sympathy, he was bidden to 
mind his own business in language of 
quite irrelevant force. Buckskin Charlie 
was ordered to bring in his master’s writ- 
ing-desk, which was the only polished 
piece of furniture in the ranch. Then the 
colonel, making a powerful effort to con- 
trol his writhings, proceeded to give his 
instructions. 

He was not going to die yet, the colonel 
said. He had had these fits before. It 
was only a tough antelope-steak, followed 
by a hard ride, and a consuming thirst too 
hastily quenched. But here he was, on 
his back; and as he had nothing else to 
do, he wanted the judge to put down on 
paper his wishes and intentions with 
regard to his property. The colonel ad- 
mitted that he was a rich-man. Himself 
could not tell what head of cattle he 
owned. He had two placer mines in the 
Clear Creek canyon; and he had been 
offered twelve thousand dollars for the 
celebrated Belle of St. Joe, up near 
Georgetown. He had a house at Idaho 
Springs. He had a share in a bank at 
Denver. Now the colonel, in short and 
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sharp sentences, interrupted by a good 
deal of writhing and hard swearing, said 
he would not leave a brass farthing—a 
red cent was what he actually mentioned 
— to any of his relatives who had known 
him in England, for the reason that they 
knew too much about him, and would be 
only too glad that he was gone. But there 
was a young girl who was a niece of his. 
He doubted whether she had ever seen 
him; if she had, it must have been when 
she was achild. He had a photograph of 
her, however, taken two or three years 
before, and she was a good-looking lass. 
Well, he did not mind leaving his property 
to her, under one or two conditions. 
There he paused for a time. 

Five-Ace Jack was a cunning person, 
and he had brooded over this matter dur- 
ing many a lonely ride over the plains. 
He did not want his money to go amongst 
those relatives of his, who doubtless — 
though they heard but little about him — 
regarded him as a common scoundrel. 
But if he could get this pretty niece of his 
to come out to the Far West with her 
husband, might they not be induced to 
remain there, and hold and retain that 
property that had cost the owner so much 
trouble to pull together? If they disliked 
the roughness of the ranch, could anything 
be more elegant than the white wooden 
villa at Idaho, with its verandah and green 
blinds? Then he considered that it was 
a long way for her to come. If she had 
children — and she might have, for it was 
two or three years since he heard she 
was married —the trouble and anxiety of 
bringing them all the way from England 
would dispose her to take a gloomy view 
of the place. Surely it was not too harda 
condition that, in consideration of their 
getting so large a property, this young Bell 
and her husband should come out, free 
from encumbrances of all sorts, to live 
one year in Colorado, either at Idaho or 
at Eagle Creek ranch, just as they chose ? 

Both the colonel and the judge were 
bachelors; and it did not occur to either 
of them, when that condition was put 
down on paper, that a young woman on 
this side of the water could be so foolish 
as to get up with flashing eyes and say — 
as dctually happened in less than a year 
afterwards —that not for all the cattle in 
Colorado, and not for all the gold in the 
Rocky Mountains, and not for twenty 
times all the diamonds that were ever 
gotten out of Golconda, would she leave 
her poor, dear, darling, defenceless chil- 
dren for a whole year. Just as little did 
they think, when this memorandum was 
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finally handed over to the judge to be 
drawn out in proper form, that any pro- 
ceeding on the part of Five-Ace Jack, of 
Eagle Creek ranch, could have the slight- 
est possible influence on the fortunes of 
Lady Sylvia Balfour. Jack was a Colorado 
ranchman ; Lady Sylvia was the daughter 
of an English earl. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
NATURAL RELIGION. 


IX. 


In the last paper * we entered upon the 
application of our principles to the practi- 
cal religious questions of the day. We 
considered the general relation between 
natural religion as it has been here de- 
scribed, and historical religion. We found 
the doctrine that all living morality rests 
upon a basis of religion, upon a worship of 
ideal humanity harmonizing with the gen- 
eral tenor of the Bible, or rather that this 
doctrine is actually the idea around which 
the Bible has grown up. But the Bible, 
though the greatest literary monument of 
historical religion, is nevertheless not the 
only mirror in which it is to be contem- 
plated. There are the eighteen centuries 
of Church history. There is modern 
society with its countless Churches and 
religious sects, there are prevailing views 
on the subject of religion. In what rela- 
tion do these principles which have been 
laid down stand to all these? 

We shall not be greatly surprised if we 
find the Churches and sects of the day 
occupied with very different ideas from 
those which have been here represented 
as the fundamental ideas of religion. The 
machinery of institutions is very apt to 
choke the ideas which originally the insti- 
tutions were intended to realize. Nay, 
we shall not at once allow ourselves te be 
disconcerted if we come upon what appear 
to be great religious movements which 
nevertheless in no way agree with our 
ideas of what religion essentially consists 
in, and even run counter tothem. For we 
remember that there are at least two pow- 
erful impulses, which, though they are 
quite distinct from religion, yet often 
assume its appearance and its name. 
There is first ecclesiasticism. Often, in 
the decline of Churches or priesthoods, 
waves of eager enthusiasm are seen to 
pass through them, which might seem to 
indicate a renewal of vitality, a return of 
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the inspiration which first gave them life ; 
and yet this is but a delusive appearance. 
The esprit de corps has been aroused, and 
that is all, The natural feeling of loyalty 
to caste, of enthusiasm for a venerable 
institution, has been awakened for the 
time; as a matter of course it revives the 
old religious watchwords; but the impulse 
nevertheless is not religious, but only 
ecclesiastical. And secondly, there is 
superstition. This too has its manifesta- 
tions, not less imposing than those of 
religion, and other manifestations are pro- 
duced by the two principles acting to- 
gether ; for if superstition be the effect of 
terror as religion is of admiration, these 
two emotions, it is evident, pass easily 
into each other. We often fear what we 
admire, and on the other hand the servile 
human heart readily persuades itself that 
it admires what in fact it only fears. 
When we look back upon the great evan- 
gelical revival of the last century and this, 
it is melancholy to be obliged to admit 
how large a part of it was mere Shaman- 
ism. The fear of hell may be as powerful 
an impulse as any other; when it seizes a 
great multitude it may produce notable 
manifestations; but no such manifesta- 
tions concern us here, for there can never . 
be anything properly religious in them. 
And as it may happen that great move- 
ments which have convulsed Churches 
and sects, or strong opinions which now 
characterize them, may not concern us at 
all; so we may be much interested, and 
find much confirmation of our views in 
other movements of opinion and feeling 
which have gone on outside all Churches, 
or even in opposition to them. That the 
Renaissance, for instance, was often hostile 
to the hierarchy, does not prevent us from 
regarding it as a religious movement. 
That science now proclaims the downfall 
of religion as about to be accomplished by 
its hands, is no reason why we should not 
regard the scientific movement as one of 
the most powerful and most hopeful relig- 
ious impulses that the world has seen, 
evidently destined to raise religion out of 
the tremors, the misgivings, the fits and 
moods in which she has so long lived, 
and make hera strong and robust spirit, 
capable of inspiring great enterprises. 
It is one of the standing difficulties of 
religious discussion, as it is also of politi- 
cal, that the question which is most com- 
pletely unsettled, and which people are 
least willing to consider, is precisely the 
first and most necessary of all, viz., what 
the subject of discussionis. As in politics 





liberty is perpetually talked of and never 
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defined, so that a multitude of different 
notions, many of which are contradictory 
to each other, are attached to the same 
word by the same persons, so it is in 
religion with the word religion. The mis- 
fortune arises in both cases from the same 
cause, namely, that it is the multitude by 
and for whom both politics and religion 
are discussed, and that the multitude are 
utterly careless of exactness in the use of 
language. To them religion will always 
mean what parsons talk about, what goes 
on in churches and chapels. But we, as 
we recognize that parsons are concerned 
with many things besides religion, and 
that it is often true according to the 
roverb, that “the nearer the church the 
arther from God;” so must we be pre- 
pared without the smallest hesitation to 
acknowledge the presence of religion in 
much which the clergyman does not coun- 
tenance, and in much which he calls secu- 
lar, or in which he scents atheism. 
Perhaps it may be well to begin by 
pointing out how far the view of religion 
here given, which represents it as consist- 
ing in the great habitual admirations which 
elevate the human spirit, and form the 
nutriment of the higher life, differs from 
the view of religion now most current. 
First, then, in the popular view, religion is 
a something truly possessed by very few, 
and creating in those few a kind of virtue 
or sanctity quite different from the ordi- 
nary virtues of human nature, and in a 
manner. supernatural. There seems in- 
deed much confusion in the language used 
in the religious world, both about ordinary 
virtue, and about that transcendent kind 
of virtue which they believe religion to 
produce. They profess, indeed, to lay it 
down that no virtue of any kind is possible 
except as the result of religion, and yet 
they seem to have no hesitation, nay, even 
to have pleasure, in asserting that some of 
the most splendid virtues, the most ex- 
alted perfections of character that history 
can show, have not had their root in re- 
ligion. The doctrine of “splendid sins” 
has been invented; but the sins in ques- 
tion seem to be often as solid as they are 
splendid; and the perplexed lay world 
‘when it hears the most scrupulous justice, 
the most delicate honor, the most genuine 
benevolence branded as “filthy rags,” 
wonders what more the religious would 
have, and what better virtues they can 
show themselves. Not less unsatisfactory 
is their way of meeting this challenge. 
The virtues produced by religion are in- 
deed, they tell us, as much above mere 
secular virtues as heaven is above earth; 
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but they do not profess to have themselves 
more than the beglenlags and rudiments 
of such virtues. Their progress in the 
heavenly life is indeed lamentably slow ; 
and did not even Paul call himself the 
chief of sinners? Still it is not to be 
denied that this transcendent virtue has at 
times been seen,a purity, an elevation 
which seemed superhuman. Certainly no 
one would think of denying this; but who 
can admit that the connection between this 
elevated form of virtue, which is occa- 
sionally seen, and what the religious world 
understands by religion, is made out half 
so plainly as it ought to be? 

In opposition to all this, religion, in our 
view, so far from being a rare thing, is one 
of the commonest or rather most universal 
things in the world. We agree with the 
religious world that there can be no true 
virtue without religion; nay, we agree 
also that there is a certain respectability 
which usurps the name of virtue without 
having any of the substance. But this 
pinchbeck virtue which is really nothin 
more precious than prudence is, we hold, 
distinguishable at a glance from the genu- 
ine metal. All virtue, therefore, which 
strikes us as admirable, we admire with- 
out misgiving, and do not stop to examine 
whether it is connected with religion, be- 
cause we know beforehand that it must be 
so. Instead of arguing that, in spite of all 
appearance, it must be spurious because 
no religion is at the root of it, we should 
be prepared to argue that because it is 
genuine, therefore, in spite of all appear- 
ance, religion must be at the root of it. 
But in fact we are never reduced to this 
shift. It is indeed common enough to 
meet with this genuine virtue entirely dis- 
connected from any recognized cu/tus, or 
from membership in any church; but few 
even in the religious world would be hardy 
enough absolutely to identify these exter- 
nals with religiofi. To our eyes the relig- 
ious principle in all such cases appears 
very visible, however formless. Take 
from history the hardest and least senti- 
mental specimen of acknowledged virtue; 
take old Cato. That type of virtue springs 
out of religion not less truly than the 
saintly type which seems most opposite to 
it; it springs out of the worship of ances- 
tors. 

To us then religion seems necessaril 
as common in the world as virtue. But it 
seems farcommoner. For first we recog- 
nize much religion which bears and can 
bear no fruit in virtue, unless indeed we 
use virtue to describe any healthy condi- 
tion of the soul. And secondly, we recog- 
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nize that half the vices of the world are 
just as plainly the result of religion in a 
perverted shape, that is of some worship 
not properly subordinated, as all the vir- 
tues are the result of religion working nor- 
mally. 

If then we write of religion, or would 
exhort men to it, we do so not with the 
melancholy pathos of our preachers, who 
are convinced that nine-tenths of mankind 
will not listen; that the foolish are too 
foolish and most of the wise too wise to 
do so, and that only a few people of very 

culiar temperament are capable of relig- 
ious impressions. All are capable of 
them, almost all are strongly animated 
with them. Men without religion must 
be in the lowest depth of barbarism, or 
rather in that still lower deep of monkeyism 
which fashionable speculations have opened 
for usin human nature. But we recommend 
religion because though there is plenty of 
it there is very little compared with our 
needs; then again the higher kinds are 
sadly deficient, and in large parts of the 
penn | almost unknown; and the lower 
kinds of religion are often too strong for 
the higher, which leads to great disorders, 
and sometimes the higher kinds are unjust 
to the lower, which leads to hypocrisy and 
concealed exasperation; lastly, in indus- 
trial ages and nations the vitality of relig- 
ion itself languishes, all ideals together 
shrink and dwindle, till men learn to as- 
pire to no bliss higher than comfort and 
obey no law higher than convention. 

This view of religion is less melancholy 
than the popular view, just as much when 
it looks at the age in general and at the 
recent course of history as when it regards 
individual men. In the popular view the 
present is a period of rapid and almost 
hopeless decline in religion. It is indeed 
- only of late years that such despondency 
has come upon us, and it seems only yes- 
terday that we used to speak of the great 
religious revival which the age had wit- 
nessed, and how far more zealous and suc- 
cessful all religious bodies now were than 
formerly. The public mind has changed 
now, and believes itself to have been mis- 
led by a passing wave of reaction which 
fora moment hid the steadfast tendency 
of the time. Science has declared open 
war against the clergy; news arrives that 
on the Continent Protestantism is dying a 
natural death as fast as Catholicism a vio- 


lentone. The memories of the eighteenth 
century revive; Voltaire and Diderot are 
spoken of as enlightened thinkers who 
were before their age; the later genera- 
tion that abjured them is described as in- 
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fluenced by passing and accidental causes, 
And so we begin to think of religion as in 
an advanced stage of dissolution and as 
evidently not long for this world; to be a 
little ashamed of the tincture of it that we 
ourselves have taken from the age of 
spasmodic revival; to wonder a little and 
be half amused at our own knowledge of 
the Bible; to think of the religious con- 
flicts of past English history much as the 
later Romans thought of the age of Numa, 
when they said, “ Majores nostri, religi- 
osissimi mortales ;” and at times almost to 
picture the Almighty himself as some Pius 
1X. deprived of his temporal power, and 
only allowed, out of traditional respect, to 
inhabit his Vatican above until the course 
of nature takes him away. 

To us it is needless to say that all this 
seems the most extravagant misconception 
caused by identifying religion with ecclesi- 
astical systems in a way which no one could 
seriously justify. That existing Churches, 
even some leading Protestant ones, have 
lost very much of their influence is cer- 
tain, and it is true that two centuries ago 
these -organizations answered to men’s 
thoughts and wants far more than they do 
now. This is a pity; but such misfor- 
tunes must happen as long as Church au- 
thorities cling to the notion that they can 
invent forms which will never wear out, or 
that they have been intrusted with a reve- 
lation so complete that the course of time 
has long ceased to add anything to it. No 
one would ever complain of the doctrine 
that the Eternal reveals himself to men, if 
it were presented still in the old Hebrew 
manner; if the revelation were described 
as ever growing, and receiving the addi- 
tion of a new chapter in every: age that 
passes by. But when it is pretended that 
the Eternal had once the habit of re- 
vealing himself to men but has long since 
ceased to do so, how is it possible but 
that sooner or later that degrading con- 
ception of him should spring up which 
exhibits him as an ecclesiastical poten- 
tate of declining influence and a teacher 
of old-fashioned science? If it was by 
constantly growing and expanding that the 
religion of Moses survived all other re- 
ligions of antiquity and became the relig- 
ion of Europe, what can be expected but 
that by reversing this rule, by declarin 
itself complete and its canon of inspi- 
ration closed, it will in an age of busy 
thought and progress lose all the ascen- 
dency it has gained? That is, the institu- 
tion will decay —the organization in which 
the religion was embodied, and which in 
popular parlance is confounded with the 
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religion itself. But if, when we are told 
that religion is dying out, nothing more is 
meant than that ecclesiastical institutions 
have grown stiff and unserviceable for 
want of timely reform, the phenomenon is 
described in language which is needlessly 
alarming. If that be all, organization is 
by no means indispensable to religion — 
nay, perhaps excess of organization is one 
of its principal dangers. If that be all, 
religion will subsist fora time independent 
of organization, and then, unless it lan- 
guishes from other causes, will gather 
strength to create anew for itself what 
organization may be needful. 

And what, from our point of view, shall 
we say of that revival of religion in 
England in the first half of this century, 
which already looks so curious when we 
read histories of the surplice controversy 
of thirty years ago and of the Gorham 
case? We shall say that, along with re- 
ligion, both superstition and ecclesiasti- 
cism counted for much in that movement. 
It was perhaps less a stirring of the 
higher life in English society than a vigor- 
ous attempt to furbish up the old ecclesi- 
astical machinery, It was a discovery 
made by the clergy that the indolence in 
which they had indulged did not suit an 
age of reform. The three old schools of 
Anglicanism took their turn to rouse them- 
selves. After the Low Church, the High 
Church awoke in great energy, and then 
the old party of latitude revived in the 
Broad Church. But in all these revivals 
the question properly religious, the ques- 
tion of the higher life, seemed almost 
secondary to the merely clerical question 
whether the old machinery could still be 
made to work. Clerical subscriptfon was 
always in the foreground. Each revival 
seemed in turn to fail when it was found 
to strain the Church machinery too far. 
Evangelicalism was refuted by being 
shown to lead to Dissent, Tractarianism 
by being shown to lead to Popery, Broad 
Churchism by being shown to lead to het- 
erodoxy. And yet this mode of argument 
was of course purely professional. To the 
simple inquirer after the higher life, who 
desired only to know how he and others 
might rise out of worldliness and lead a 
life worthy of the dignity of human na- 
ture, it was clearly important to know only 
whether the different religious systems 
put before him would help in that task, 
and not towards what quarter of the eccle- 
siastical horizon they led. Accordingly 
even in the midst of that revival, although 
religious controversy occupied the nation 
in a way which astonished foreign observ- 
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ers, yet the remark was made by some of 
these, as by Bunsen, how verbal and 
superficial the controversies were, and that 
beside them there was a hollowness, a con- 
ventionality of feeling, which was, in 
fact, want of religion, and might lead 
sooner than was expected to an open re- 
jection of it. 

Putting, then, clerical and anti-clerical 
controversies on one side as likely to give 
us no safe gauge of the state of religion, 
we turn to quite different phenomena and 
arrive at quite different conclusions. We 
inquire, not whether the name of God is 
often in men’s mouths or whether they 
garnish their conversation with texts of 
Scripture, but whether the realities which 
answer to sacred names, or are expressed 
in sacred oracles, influence them. And 
as tried by this criterion much that calls 
itself revival seems little to be trusted, so 
that general appearance as if in the last 
centuries religion everywhere had been 
in steady decline because the unprogres- 
sive Church organizations have declined, 
appears delusive. In religion itself what 
is, and for a long time past has been, ob- 
servable, is not decline but reconstruc- 
tion. There was indeed a period which 
may be truly called irreligious, which set 


in when men first began to feel deeply dis- . 


contented with ecclesiastical systems. A 
good part of the eighteenth century was 
really irreligious, not because it attacked 
the Church, but because it abandoned the 
very principle of worship. Yet even then 
the advance of science was a redeemin 

feature. For to us science, instead o 
counting among the forces hostile to re- 
ligion, is the outward manifestation of 


‘one of the grandest religious principles ; 


it is the modern form of that old Hebrew 
worship which was paid to a deity who 
was not to be represented in the human 
form. And the most irreligious period of 
the eighteenth century felt itself more 
religious in one respect than the seven- 
teenth, namely, in having a deeper sense 
of God’s incomprehensible greatness. 
The “ Essay on Man” is in this respect in 
advance of “ Paradise Lost,” and much of 
Voltaire’s most reckless mockery agrees 
in substance with the closing chapters of 
book of Job where the Almighty out of 
the whirlwind rebukes the disputing theo- 
logians. Nor was this feeling barren, for 
it is by recognizing clearly that God is not 
a man that science becomes possible. 
Accordingly those years, otherwise so irre- 
ligious, are the years when science began 
its steady advance. But in those years 
everything else, Church, State, society it- 
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self, seemed hastening to ruin. Later, 
however, reconstruction begins. Virtue 
comes back into fashion, and is spoken of 
with affectation. This to us is evidence 
of a revival of religion. The religion of 
humanity begins to take its place beside 
that worship of Deity which is science. 
All those ideas which form the basis of 
Christianity proper are now, as it were, 
rediscovered. Respect for humble life, 
tenderness for children, pity for the poor, 
are awakened in turn. Soon rights of 
man are heard of, and a kind of wild Pen- 
tecost of the revived religion is witnessed. 
The story does not need telling again, nor 
what strange effects followed from the 
lighting of a spark of inspiration upon so 
much explosive matter. All the strange- 
ness could not prevent the nations from 
feeling that “still the light that led astray 
was light from heaven.” A sort of new 
birth of the moral virtues takes place in 
the very midst of massacres and lawless 
wars. And in our view such a result is 
far better evidence of a revival of relig- 
jon than the building of many new 
churches or the reviving of many obso- 
lete controversies. In the same age na- 


ture vindicated again her old right to 
worship from poets and artists, and thus 


the three admirations which constitute re- 
ligion, and the proper adjustment of which 
to each other constitutes pure and healthy 
religion, were restored to men. 

What was then begun has continued 
since. The nineteenth century has been 
still more plainly a time of reconstruction. 
How is it possible for those who believe 
that religion is to be tested by its fruits to 
consider the present a period of decline in 
religion? Hasit not been an age of great 
improvements, of great emancipations? 
Slavery abolished in the New World and 
serfdom in the Old, despotism and unjust 
privilege almost suppressed; these are 
the larger results. Failures and_ partial 
retrogression have not been wanting, nor 
crimes on a great scale; but these have 
been comparatively accidental and transi- 
tory. Were religion really dying out we 
should have that sense of desertion and 
desolation which has been felt in some 
former periods; but the sense of prog- 
ress is in this age stronger than usual. 
Those who think the sense of health and 
progress consistent with the disappear- 
ance of religion teach men to regard re- 
ligion as a thing superfluous. So much 
may be urged upon those who, identifying 
religion with Christianity, look upon virtue 
as its only fruit. To us the signs of re- 
ligious revival are much more numerous. 
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For we look upon the advance of science 
as among the greatest of these, and when 
we see this taking quite a new rate of ra- 
pidity, when we see the love of science 
passing from the few to the many, and 
the contemplation of the laws of nature 
taking its place among the habitual en- 
joyments of life, we recognize a new rev- 
elation, and the opening of a new channel 
of  mererenn between man and the Eter- 
nal. 
Nevertheless, what to the writer of all 
this seems palpably clear will no doubt be 
condemned by many readers as vague. 
They will say that it is easy to make out 
religion prosperous by collecting all the 
hopeful signs that the age presents, and 
attributing them arbitrarily to a single 
secret cause, and then, still more arbitra- 
rily, and in defiance of all usage, calling 
that secret cause religion. Religion, they 
will insist, means, and must mean, churches 
and clergymen, and you determine the 
condition of it by ascertaining what pro- 
portion of the population goes to church, 
and whether the number of candidates for 
orders increases or diminishes, just as you 
ascertain the state of trade by looking at 
the returns of export and import. One 
can only hope by slow degrees to remove a 
prejudice which will know nothing of the 
chief lesson taught by ecclesiastical his- 
tory, that religion is constantly at war with 
its own organization —a prejudice which, 
if transferred to politics, would argue a 
country to be in a state of political de- 
cline, in which resistance was offered to a 
tyrannous government. The excuse for 
it is that whereas in earlier times, as at the 
Reformation, those who rebelled against 
the reigning Church did so in thé name of 
religion, and began immediately to frame 
new Churches, in this age the rebellion 
repudiates the name of religion altogether, 
and would destroy the Church without 
substituting anything for it. It has chosen 
to identify religion with its corruptions, 
and when it speaks of its own positive ob- 
jects, calls them by new names—the 
most secular that can be chosen. Ac- 
cordingly it will seem to many perverse 
that I should urge the improvements of 
modern life and the reform of abuses in 
proof of the vitality of religion. “What 
has all this to do with religion? It is 
progress, civilization, if you will; but relig- 
ion (z.¢., of course, churches and parsons) 
has nothing to do with it, and has, in fact, 
throughout rather hindered than furthered 
it.” 

Now it is not from carelessness or 
looseness of thought that religion is here 
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spoken of as identical with civilization. 
No doubt it is a common abuse of high- 
sounding names to apply them to anything 
which, being in itself good, belongs to the 
genus of which they denote some one spe- 
cies, as, in politics, whatever people a 
prove is, in England at least, peremptorily 
called liberty. We, however, mean seri- 
ously to assert that the civilization of a 
nation or an age is strictly the religion of 
the nation or age; at least that if any dis- 
tinction is to be made between them it can 
only be the distinction between the exter- 
nal and the internal, so that civilization 
should express the habits and ways of act- 
ing, religion the views and principles out 
of which they spring. This is the idea 
which has dictated these papers, and we 
have labored to show that what is so 
vaguely called civilization, or, more dis- 
tinctly, culture, is not a mere mass of con- 
veniences, comforts, or contrivances stored 
up by nations out of their experience, but 
a system of living corresponding to the 
growth of the higher life within them, and 
everywhere closely connected with their 
religion, except when, according to well- 
known laws, the religion, corrupted or 
paralyzed by its own organization, assumes 
a new and morbid character. When this 
happens it is evident that the real religion 
of the nation must be distinguished from 
its nominal one ; the formularies or cate- 
chisms in use no longer express what it is, 
but only what it was, and in this case, in 
order to ascertain it, you must take the 
unorganized civilization of the nation, its 
customs and ways of life, and infer from 
this, with the help of its literature, what 
its religion now really is. 

It is difficult to catch what is character- 
istic about these ways of life so long as 
you look only at the nation itself, or all the 
nations that share them. But the civiliza- 
tion of a nation becomes at once visible by 
contrast when it is compared with nations 
whose civilization is different. And the 
principal outlines of our own European 
civilization have become plain to us all, 
partly though our dealings with Asiat- 
ics, partly through our dealings with those 
among ourselves who disapprove of it and 
would drag us back into the ways of life 
we have abandoned. Thus we find our- 
selves able to teach the whole Asiatic 
world that definiteness of conception, ac- 
curacy of observation and computation, 
that intellectual conscientiousness and 
patience, which are necessary to science. 
This, then, is one leading constituent of 
our civilization, and we recognize it to be 
so. Closely connected with this is the ac- 
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tive spirit which believes that man’s con- 
dition can be bettered by his efforts. 
Then comes that constituent which is so 
conspicuous that we often summarily call 
it civilization, viz., humanity. No doubt 
it does not characterize European civiliza- 
tion alone, but it does characterize it, and 
in a peculiarly effective, because peculiarly 
active and hopeful form, and in many na- 
tions outside that sphere it is almost 
wholly wanting. Then come many other 
principles affecting man’s dealings with his 
kind, respect for women, respect for indi- 
vidual liberty, respect for misfortune, etc. 
And again, when we look back upon our 
own past we discover that our civilization 
has in the later centuries acquired a new 
principle, that it has thrown off that 
dread of external nature, and that depre- 
ciation of the present life in comparison 
with the future which marked monasti- 
cism and Puritanism, and has found in the 
enjoyment of natural forms not merely 
an allowable pleasure, but a great spring 
of mental health. 

This, then, is our civilization, not as one 
may think it ought to be, but as it evi- 
dently is. And the religion that inspires 
it is scarcely less evident. That scientific 
spirit of observation and method is the 
worship of God, whose ways are not as 
our ways, but whose law is eternal, and in 
the knowledge of whom alone is'solid well- 
being. That spirit of active humanity is 
Christianity, and it is supplemented by 
several other forms of the worship of 
man which have grown up round it. Last- 
ly, that enjoyment of the visible world is a 
fragment saved from the wreck of pagan- 
ism. It is the worship of the forms of 
nature derived from Greece, first widely 
diffused at the Renaissance, and welcomed 
since and spread still more widely by artist 
natures from age toage. Now this three- 
fold religion is not ina state of decline. 
What zs in a stafe of decline is the body 
of ecclesiastical organizations whose doors 
are not promptly enough thrown open to 
receive it. 

So far then of the difference between 
the view here taken of religion and the 
popular view. But how far is the popular 
view identical with real Christianity? In 
differing from it do we cease to be Chris- 
tians? Do we leave Christianity behind 
us? Evidently there is no reason why we 
should. Against popular Christianity, the 
religious men of almost every generation 
have protested, declaring that it was not 
genuine Christianity, but a corruption of 
it. We may do the same and represent 
that our ideas are all Christian, and lie 
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faith. Are we prepared to do this ? 
Certainly not altogether. 
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more to reveal. 
We believe that these who assert this in 


Itis evidently | words, deny it unconsciously in their ac- 
contrary to our conception of the Deity, as | tions. 


Else why do they read new biog- 


the Eternal Power of the universe — der'| raphies with such interest? Why do they 
da waltet gut und gross —to imagine that | crowd with such enthusiasm in every gen- 


his revelation of himself could be con 
fined to one country and nation. 


-| eration round new objects of admiration, 


If this | the hero, or the saint, or the adored teach- 


seems here and there to be asserted inthe|er? The ideal of humanity is not so re- 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, we as-| vealed once for all, but that it needs con- 
cribe it to a narrowness which few nations | tinually to be presented again, that we may 
— and our own less than most —are free|see its bearing in the midst of the new 
from. We regard the religion which lies | conditions into which mankind are brought. 
at the bottom of modern civilization as | But we hold at the same time that it was 
containing elements almost unknown both|by and in Jesus Christ that man was 
to ancient Judaism and to primitive Chris-| aroused — that is, in these western regions 


tianity. The scientific impulse is foreign |—to the worshi 


most necessary to him, 


to both, and not less the artistic; and these | to the religion which gives life to morality, 
have come to us from quite other sources. | and that the introduction of this highest 
Yet even here, as we have had occasion to | worship was both so made and so recorded 
remark, the new elements are only addi-| that the record is the most precious amon 


tional, not in any way incompatible or dis-| all the heirlooms of our race. 


We hol 


cordant with the old. The spirit of joy|that though there may arise by chance a 
and nature-worship finds no asceticism to | Zoilus who has the pret x of his stupid- 


combat in the original religious tradition. 


ity, and will tell the world boldly that he 


It finds the Founder of Christianity sepa-| doesn’t see it, yet few people would listen 


rating himself in a pointed manner from 
asceticism, and dropping at times words 
which a lake poet might take for his motto. 


to him if their minds were not irritated by 
the professional pedantry with which the 
subject has been handled, and if the ori- 


It finds the prophets of Judaism describing | gins of Christianity were not contemplated 


nature with free enjoyment. And the zeal 
against anthropomorphism, though it did 
not in the Hebrew race lead to science, is 
yet strikingly in harmony with the scien- 
tific spirit. If our men of science wished 
to give to their favorite conviction about 
the Unknown and Unknowable an imag- 
inative form in which it might work upon 
the popular mind, they would find that the 
work has already been done for them in an 
incomparable manner by the prophets of 
the Old Testament. But beyond this and 
some rude outlines of a philosophy of uni- 
versal history which are to be discerned 
in the prophetic books, it is plain that we 
do not draw our science or our-art from 
the sources from which we draw our 
Christianity. It is plain, also, that neither 
art nor science has flourished freely where 
Christianity has been regarded as the one 
source of spiritual life. But to avow this 
and to assert that we cannot do with 
Christianity alone, is not to abandon Chris- 
tianity, nor is it to assert that within its 
own province, anything can come into 
competition with Christianity, much less 
supersede it. 

That province is the province of morals, 
of man’s struggle towards his ideal. As- 
suredly here, too, it is contrary to our 
—— to imagine that the Eternal ex- 
austed himself long ago, and for many 
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through a vista of centuries, in which it 
was barbarized, and in which it became at 
times a wild superstition or a childish 
mythology, though not losing, even in 
these perversions, its original elevation 
and tenderness; at times a merciless, 
though even then, it may be, a necessary 
and beneficial theocracy. So far from 
having gained an accidental importance 
beyond its desert, nothing has been so 
unjustly misrepresented, so  unfairl 

judged, or mixed up with so much that it 
has no concern with, as- Christianity, and 
yet in spite of all this, it remains the core, 
the best and most precious part of that 
religion of modern civilization which we 
have described as extending beyond it. 
To pretend to be able to dispense with it 
would be a folly as well as an impiety, 
even if all the sacerdotalism and spiritual 
tyranny which have gathered round it, 
could fairly be laid to its account. But 
the charges against it fall to the ground 
when we look back to its original charac- 
ter, and see how deeply penetrated it was 
with the idea of progress. If the religion 
of modern civilization is not quite the 
same ae even in its moral part as the 
religion of the New Testament, if it has 
grown larger and richer with the process 
of time, we may fairly say that it is all the 
more Christian on that account. It is 
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what Christianity would be if it had 
been allowed to develop itself in the spirit 
of its founders, and of their precursors, 
the prophets. For in the original plan it 
is assumed, what sacerdotalism denies, 
that new light is ever to be expected, and 
that the divine revelation of one age gives 
place in due season to the larger revela- 
tion of another. With what a singular 
mixture of reverence, and the sense of 
superiority, does the young Christian 
Church look back upon its Jewish parent ! 
It is an inimitable model of the way the 
ages should behave to each other. There 
is no touch of rebellion, and yet there is 
the calmest assertion of freedom. There 
is no depreciation of the old truth, no de- 
nial that it was divine, and yet the finest 
assertion of the new truth as divine also, 
and still more divine. Who can. doubt 
that that apostolical age which so treated 
its predecessors, desired and expected to 
be so treated in turn by its successors ? 
Who that reads its glowing expectations 
of the future can fail to see that it did not 
look forward to a Christianity of timid 
repetition, a commentatorial age of relig- 
ion, but to an unheard-of increase and dif- 
fusion of the spirit of prophecy? Who 
that knows the ring of original Christianity 
does not hear it in those words of Milton, 
“ In that day it shall no more be said asin 
scorn that it was never yet seen in sucha 
fashion, when men have better learned 
that the times and seasons pass along 
under Thy feet, to go and come at Thy 
bidding?” 

This notion of modern civilization as 
constituting or as enshrining a religion 
which, though not exclusively, is yet sub- 
stantially Christian, may provoke the fol- 
lowing objection. It may be said that civ- 
ilization is a matter of birth and physical 
conditions, that it is to nations what per- 
sonal character is to individuals, a thing 
peculiar to themselves and incommunica- 
ble, whereas Christianity announced itself 
as something publishable, and to be pub- 
lished to all nations, a gospel or message, 
the acceptance of which would elevate 
men to a higher spiritual condition. The 
world was lying in darkness, and the new 
religion was to rise upon it like the sun. 
Certainly Christianity did announce itself 
so, and it is curious to observe with what 
helpless automatism Christian teachers 
repeat the original language, forgetting 
that what was news when it was first an- 
nounced, can hardly continue news when 
it has been repeated with unparalleled re- 
iteration for eighteen centuries; and that 
unless Christianity has broken its promise, 
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the world that lay in darkness before it 
was preached, must now lie in light. But 
is it true that modern civilization does not 
resemble Christianity in this respect ? that 
it belongs to a few countries in Europe, 
among which it has grown up in some way 
only half understood, and that it can never 
be communicated to other races? Does 
it consist merely of certain habits or ways 
of action which, though convenient, can 
yet never be referred to any principle 
so that nothing like a creed or catechism 
of civilization could ever be drawn up? 
Because this has, perhaps, never been at- 
tempted, it does not follow that it is im- 
possible. We remember that much of 
what constitutes Christianity lay for a long 
time hidden in Judaism, passive and unag- 
gressive, and it also seems that the other 
great aggressive religion of the world, 
Buddhism, did not begin its missionary 
course for some centuries after its founda- 
tion. May not the same change pass over 
modern civilization? May not it too have 
at last its missionaries conscious and de- 
voted ! 

Civilization again is often spoken of ina 
sceptical tone, as if it were only a flatter- 
ing name which nations give to their own 
usages which, from mere prejudice, they 
regard as superior to the usages of for- 
eigners, whereas in reality each nation de- 
velops for itself the way of life that suits 
it best, so that each nation would do 
wisely to stick to the usages it has in- 
herited. 

Assuredly —to deal with the last ques- 
tion first — it will never do for one nation 
to set up its own culture as the standard 
which all mankind should conform to. An 
absolute civilization, such as might deserve 
to have its formularies and its mission- 
aries, could only be gathered from a com- 
parison of the usages of very many nations. 
But then when we speak of modern civ- 
ilization, we attually mean a civilization of 
this kind. The usages of nations have 
actually been carefully compared in recent 
times ; even many nations differing most 
widely from the European have been 
studied with sympathy and candor; and in 
consequence we can and do now speak of 
civilization without exclusive reference to 
our own usages. Nothing could be worse 
than for any nation to preach its own cul- 
ture as a gospel of deliverance to man- 
kind; yet the English in India may, with 
perfect modesty, with perfect conscious- 
ness of their own woful deficiencies, assert 
that part at least of the gospel of civiliza- 
tion is committed to them to preach there 
— for instance, scientific method, for this 
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they know is not peculiar to themselves, 
but belongs to absolute civilization. 

This example may show that it is ac- 
tually not impossible to draw out into a 
formulary the principles of absolute civil- 
ization. An attempt has been made in 
these papers to give ‘distinctness to some 
of these principles, and in this way to 
bring out the conception of a religion 
which consists, not of the crotchets of any 
individual, but of those grand views of life 
which may fairly be said to have been 
revealed to our times by the Eternal, 
because they have commended themselves 
to whole nations, and have then victori- 
ously invaded other nations, subduing 
mankind with large and gradual processes 
of conviction. And if there exist this 
absolute civilization, it is certainly not true 
that it cannot be propagated, but can only 
be called into existence within a new 
population by the same inscrutable and 
gradual influences which created it origi- 
nally. The culture of a nation is emi- 
nently capable of being transmitted to 
other nations by direct teaching, and by 
the exhibition of its fruits, appealing to 
the admiration and envy of those alien to 
it. We may wonder and conjecture in 
what way, and through what causes, the 
old Hellenic culture sprang up, and con- 
centrated itself at Athens; but when this 
had happened, there was no such mystery 
about the way in which it could be propa- 
gated further. The Hellenizing of other 
nations went on easily and naturally, be- 
cause all who saw what Hellenic culture 
could do, desired to participate in it, and 
would not be refused their share. 

Now the culture of modern Europe — 
not those views of life which are matters 
of controversy among us, but those in 
which all who have a high standard agree 
—is now what Hellenic culture was in the 
days of Alexander, what Hebrew culture 
was in the time of the early Church; it is 
a great religion about to gather all nations 
into its communion. It conquers wher- 
ever it comes, not so much by argument 
as by an evident superiority that makes 
argument superfluous. Our missionaries 
go out to convert the Hindoos to our 
ecclesiastical Christianity, and not without 
success ; but meanwhile without mission- 
aries the Hindoos are converted to Eu- 
ropeanism, to that total of views and prin- 
ciples which is so much larger than eccle- 
siastical Christianity. They are converted 
to our science, to our energetic mode of 
life; so that their old traditional religion 
seems not unlikely to pass away from their 
minds like a dream; and we might influ- 
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ence them much more powerfully if we 
ourselves were not so backward in some 
parts of European culture, if our Chris- 
tianity were not so dry and formal, and all 
our religion so much corrupted by worldly 
views. 

It is easy to trace in the life of Living- 
stone, and in other records of modern 
missions, that the view here presented has 
often occurred to practical men, and that 
there is something very unnatural in sepa- 
rating our Christianity from the rest of 
our civilization, as if it alone deserved to 
be carried to the heathen as a message of 
redemption ; and as if there ought not to 
be missionaries to preach to the heathen 
those laws of nature upon which health, 
whether bodily or intellectual, depends, or 
those truths about institution and govern- 
ment which are the life of society. 

This great modern religion, of which 
Christianity is the core, requires just as 
much to be sedulously preached and incul- 
cated within the limits where it is pro- 
fessed, as to be carried beyond them. 
For within those limits it has been cor- 
rupted into numberless heresies. There 
is the asceticism which disbelieves in 
nature, the obscurantism which shrinks 
from science, and will not know God as 
he is, the scientific fanaticism and cyni- 
cism which reject humanity. And worse 
than all these heresies there is the naked 
irreligion which believes in nothing, that 
is, worships nothing, and aims only at the 
getting, or increasing, or consuming of a 
livelihood. 

Here, too, at home as well as in the 
fields of missionary enterprise, it is easy 
to see that the mistake made is that of 
putting a part of our religion for the whole, 
of supposing that we are merely Christians 
in the ecclesiastical sense of the word, 
when in fact our religion is something 
beyond comparison wider. Our religion, 
what is it in reality but the great system 
of views which supports the Righer life in 
us? And what then in all this system of 
views can be outside of the province of 
the religious teacher? But our religious 
teachers have thoroughly accustomed 
themselves to the notion that they have 
no concern with, perhaps, the greater part 
of this province. It costs them nothin 
to admit that there may be great laws o 
the universe profoundly affecting the life 
of man; that there may be elevating 
thoughts, nay, that there may be noble 
deeds and noble characters fit to be set 
up as examples, which nevertheless do not 
concern them at all as religious teachers, 


and have no bearing upon religion. “If 
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this be not worship,” says Carlyle some- 
where, “ why then I say the more pity for 
worship!” And just such is the reflection 
which mankind have long been making 
upon that definition of religion which has 
been put before them by the teachers of 
it. The consequence is that it is now 
proposed to exclude religious teaching 
from schools, and that the theological 
faculty begins to be abolished in universi- 
ties, while many of the most serious-minded 
men feel that little will be lost. Religion 
has been so defined, that morality can be 
separated from it, that the laws of the 
universe can be separated from it, that all 
noble and elevating arts can be separated 
from it; what wonder then that nothing 
but a caput mortuum seems to remain ? 

In spite of all that can be said of scien- 
tific objections to Christian doctrine, it is 
most plain that the decline observable in 
the influence of religious teachers is owing, 
not to anything they have taught, but to 
what they have not taught. “ The hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed.” While 
new knowledge of God, of man, and of 
nature has been pouring in upon us for 
generations past, while society has taken 
new forms, so as to need new advice and 
new instruction, religious teaching has re- 
mained much the same. “ It may be true, 
it may even be good, but it is not God’s 
truth, it is not religion.” Subtle distinc- 
tion! Meanwhile the more liberal-minded 
among religious teachers have labored 
commendably to show that the new truths 
are not inconsistent with the old oracles, 
so that there is no reason to reject either, 
or that prophets and apostles have said 
things which make it conceivable that they 
would not have disapproved, or perhaps 
that they in some degree anticipated, the 
modern discoveries. But that God can 
reveal a new truth which may stafid on 
the same level as the old, they will hardly 
admit, and so they scarcely get beyond 
tolerance for such new truths, or can be 
brought to conceive that they may deserve 
precedence over the old, as in fact they 
generally do. Thus while the mass of 
religious teachers are lost in the depths of 
the past, the more liberal are commonly 
just sighting the present. Unfortunately 
those who are to be taught, at least the 
more busy-minded of them, know nothing 
of the past, but live wholly either in the 
struggles of the present, or in wild dreams 
of the future. 

Were it otherwise, the decline of 
churches would be by no means such as 
we see. The arguments against miracles, 
or those against a future life, are by no 
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means so convincing, but that they could 
easily be resisted, or almost disregarded, 
by chanchies which preached the real re- 
ligion of the age. The churches lose their 
hold, not because they dare to hope more 
than science does, but because they re- 
spond so little to the positive aspirations, 
admirations, devotions of the age, not, ina 
word, because they teach more than men 
can believe, but because they teach in- 
finitely less. They are dragged down by 
the superstition that God has long ago 
ceased to reveal truth, and that the truths 
which have come to mankind since, though 
not wanting in certainty nor yet in impor. 
tance, are destitute somehow of a certain 
quality of sacredness. It would be hard 
indeed to define this quality, or to say 
why it is that some doctrines are fit to 
be preached from pulpits and called re- 
ligious, while others are not so, though 
admitted to be both true and to affect 
nearly the higher life of man. But the 
test is none the less effective for being so 
wholly unreasonable, and it excludes most 
of the doctrines which form the real relig- 
ion of the present age. 

The reason why it seems worth while 
to state all this, is that in Protestant 
Churches, at least, nothing stands in the 
way of an immediate and complete reform. 
They are bound by no syllabus. No 
articles surely have ever laid it down that 
the Almighty has finally ceased to reveal 
new truth to man, and that it is heterodox 
to say that those true ideas with which 
the world is now alive, and of which only 
germs, or not even germs are to be found 
in the Scriptures, come from the same 
source from whence prophets of old drew 
truth, from the source in fact from which 
Christianity appears to teach that albtruth 
comes. It is worth while to point out 
that the real cause of decline in Churches 
is not the so-called conflict of religion 
with science, that is, not the disagreement 
of their positive teaching with the philos- 
ophy of the age, but something: quite 
different, viz., their want of any positive 
teaching upon the topics in which the age 
is most interested. If this distinction 
were once apprehended, the hopelessness 
which paralyzes so many religious men 
might pass away. To reconcile religion 
with science is a great matter, and many 
of those who have the strongest faith that 
the reconciliation can and will be accom- 
plished feel entirely unable to contribute 
towards it. The other work of filling up 
the gaps of religion, of doing justice to the 
neglected revelation of the eighteen cen- 
turies which have passed since the canon 
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_ of inspiration was said to be closed, of 


admitting into the creeds and catechisms 
of religion all those truths about God and 
man which a sacerdotal prejudice has 
hitherto pronounced “common and un- 
clean,” this work is not so difficult. It 
need not strain the formularies of any 
church. It might go forward without 
secession and without schism. And yet 
it is as much more important than the 
other work as it is less difficult. For the 
opposition of science is only formidable 
toa religion which lacks inherent vitality. 
When the prophetic power has gone out 
of a Church the boldness of the hopes and 
promises on which it is built ceases to 
appear sublime, and then the world gains 
courage to criticise and to sneer; but 
when she recovers her grasp of reality, 
and her prophets enrich their eloquence 
with fresh observation, and warm it with 
first-hand conviction, the peevish negations 
—not of science but of scientific people 
—die away again speedily into inaudible 
murmurs. 


From The Spectator. 
WALTER BAGEHOT. 


THE sudden death of the editor of the 
Economist, in the fulness of his powers, 
has been thought of, and will continue to 
be thought of, in relation to the public life 
of Englishmen, chiefly as the sudden loss 
of a cool, sagacious, wise, and unusually 
independent element in the formation of 
the economical and financial opinion of the 
world to which he belonged. And that 
assuredly it is. If Mr. Bagehot’s mind, 
as a factor in political opinion of any kind, 
had a defect, that defect was the very un- 
usual one of its too complete independ- 
ence of the influence of the thought 
around him. He had what Dr. Newman 
has called “intellectual detachment ” in as 
high a degree probably as any man of his 

eneration, —so high that he sometimes 
cone it all but impossible to understand 
the force of the ordinary currents of feel- 
ing around him and consequently at times 
allowed too much and at times also too 
little for those external influences of which 
he rather guessed than gauged the 
strength. But those who knew Mr. Bage- 
hot well will probably find it hard to re- 
member in him the economist at all. 
Much of his time as he devoted to these 
subjects, and greatly as he influenced the 
opinion of his day upon them, it will re- 
main very difficult for his personal friends 
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to think chiefly of economical subjects 
when they remember him. And even 
those who have studied none of his writ- 
ings except those devoted to these sub- 
jects, will in some degree be able to 
understand how this may be. For what 
he introduced into these as into all sub- 
jects on whiclr he wrote at all, was life, 
animation, the real view of a man who had 
mastered the abstract theory indeed, and 
attached to it the first importance, but who 
cared chiefly to consider its bearing on the 
facts of the world of business, and the 
manner in which it blended with and mod- 
ified the transactions of living men. No 
one can have read the financial and eco- 
nomical papers of Mr. Bagehot for many 
years without seeing that the various kinds 
of city men, the merchant, the stock- 
broker, the banker, were all living figures 
to him, and that he loved to dissect, with 
that realistic humor of which he was a 
master, the relative bearing of their dis- 
turbing passions and conventions on that 
instinct of gain which forms the sole basis 
of economical reasoning. 

And it was the life, humor, and anima- 
tion, looking out of the glance of those 
large and brilliant black eyes, and often 
presenting a curious contrast with the sup- 
posed dryness of the subjects with whicu 
Mr. Bagehot so frequently dealt, that made 
him what he was to his friends. In spite 
of his detached, cool, solitary intellect, he 
was the most buoyant of men, the loss of 
whom is like the loss of sunlight to his 
friends’ dimmer lives. As a young man, 
his nonsense was the most enjoyable of 
all nonsense, for with all its extravagance, 
it had strong and piercing discrimination 
for its chief ground ; but while always fol- 
lowing the lead of some true perception, 
he lashed out in all directions into carica- 
ture of his meaning with all the animation 
of high spirits and a bold imagination. 
He was a dashing rider, too, and a fresh 
wind was felt blowing through his earlier 
literary efforts, as though he had been 
thinking in the saddle,— an effect wanting 
in his later essays, where you see chiefly 
the calm analysis of a lucid observer. 
What animation there is, for example, in 
this description of Shakespeare ! — “ The 
reverential nature of Englishmen has care- 
fully preserved what they thought the 
great excellence of their poet,—that he 
made a fortune. . . . It was a great thing 
that he, the son of the wool-comber, the 
sere the good-for-nothing, the vaga- 

ond (for so, we fear, the phrase went in 
Shakespeare’s youth), should return upon 





the old scene a substantial man, a person 
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of capital, a freeholder, a gentleman to be 
respected, and over whom even a burgess 
could not affect the least superiority. The 
great pleasure in life is doing what people 
say you can't do. Why did Mr. Disraeli 
take the duties of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer with so much relish? Because 
people said he was a novelist, an ad cap- 
tandum man ... who could not add up. 
No doubt it pleased his inmost soul to 
do the work of the red-tape people bet- 
ter than those who could do nothing else. 
And so with Shakespeare,—it pleased 
him to be respected by those whom he 
had respected with boyish reverence — 
but who had rejected the imaginative man 
—on their own ground and in their own 
subject, by the only title which they 
would regard, in a word, as a moneyed 
man. We seem to see him eyeing the 
burgesses with good-humored fellowship, 
and genial though suppressed and _half- 
conscious contempt, drawing out their old 
stories, acquiescing in their foolish no- 
tions, with everything in his head and 
easy sayings upon his tongue, a full mind 
and a deep dark eye that played upon an 
easy scene — now in fanciful solitude, now 
in cheerful society, now occupied with 
deep thoughts, now and equally so with 
trivial recreations, forgetting the dramatist 
in the man of substance, and tiie poet in 
the happy companion; beloved and even 
respected, with a hope for every one and 
a smile for all.” Mr. Bagehot’s own suc- 
cess as a banker and economist certainly 
pleased him not a little, and for the same 
reason. Asa boy he was thought a met- 
aphysical dreamer by those who did not 
know him well. And he was always 
laughing at himself because he could not 
make figures “add up.” Nevertheless, 
after a year or two’s study of law, and 
after being called to the Bar, he ex- 
changed the law for the counting-house, 
with some tinge probably of the same 
motive which he here attributes to 
Shakespeare. Certainly much of the 
pleasure of his great success—and a 
great success it was ; for the leading men 
of both Liberal and Conservative govern- 
ments consulted him eagerly on financial 
questions, and often followed his advice 
— consisted in the thought that he had at- 
tained that success in the most practical 
and apparently the least dreamy of all 
pursuits, in spite of an imagination that 
ranged into the highest subjects, and at 
one time gained him the reputation of in- 
capacity for practical life. 

Again, what vividness is there in this 
description of the historian Gibbon!— 
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“ Grave, tranquil, decorous pageantry is a 
part, as it were, of the essence of the last 
age. There is nothing more character- 
istic of Gibbon. A kind of pomp per- 
vades him. He is never out of livery. 
He ever selects for narration the themes 
which look most like a /evée. Grave 
chamberlains seem to stand throughout ; 
life is a vast ceremony, the historian at 
once the dignitary and the scribe.... 
[Nevertheless] the manner of the ‘ De- 
cline and Fall’ is almost the last which 
should be recommended for strict imita- 
tion. Itis not astyle in which you can 
tell the truth.... The petty order of 
sublunary matters, the common gross ex- 
istence of ordinary people, the necessary 
littlenesses of necessary life, are little 
suited to his sublime narrative.’ And 
again, “ The truth clearly is, that Gibbon 
had arrived at the conclusion that he was 
the sort of persona populace kill. Peo- 
ple wonder a great deal why very many of 
the victims of the French Revolution 
were particularly selected; the Marquis 
de Custine especially cannot divine why 
they executed his father. The historians 
cannot show that they committed any 
particular crime. The marquises and 
marchionesses seem very inoffensive. 
The fact is, they were killed for bein 
polite The world felt itself unworthy o 
it. There were so many bows, such reg- 
ular smiles, such calm, supreme conde- 
scension,— could a mob be asked to 
stand it? Have we not all known a pre- 
cise, formal, patronizing old gentleman,— 
bland, imposing, something like Gibbon? 
Have we not suffered from his dignified 
attentions? If we had been on the Com- 
mittee ot Public Safety, can we doubt 
what would have been the fate of that 
man? Just so, wrath and envy destroyed 
in France an upper-class world.” This 
was taken partly from his own observa- 
tion. Mr. Bagehot was in France at the 
time of the coup ad’état of 1851, and ve 
vividly he described the impression whic 
the revolutionary passion of the Reds 
made upon him. “Of late,” he wrote to 
a friend, “I have been devoting my en- 
tire attention to the science of barricades, 
which I found amusing. They have sys- 
tematized it in a way which is pleasing to 
the cultivated intellect. We had only one 
good day’s fighting, and I naturally kept 
out of cannon-shot. But I took a quiet 
walk over the barricades in the morning, 
and superintended the construction of 
three with as much keenness as if I had 
been clerk of the works. You’ve seen 





lots, of course, at Berlin, but I should not 
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think those Germans were up to a real 
Montagnard, who is the most horrible be- 
ing to the eye I ever saw,—sallow, sin- 
cere, sour fanaticism, with grizzled mous- 
taches, and a strong wish to shoot you 
rather than not. The Montagnards area 
scarce commodity, the real race,— only 
three or four, if so many, to a barricade. 
The rest are mere shop-boys and gamins, 
who get knocked about by the Fraternité 
fanatics, if they put the stones wrong, or 
don’t upset the cabs to an inch.” “ Till 
the Revolution came, I had no end of 
trouble to find conversation, but now 
they'll talk against everybody, and against 
the president like mad,—and they talk 
immensely well, and the language is like 
a razor, capital if you are skilful, but 
sure to cut you if you aren’t. A fellow 
can talk German in crude forms, and I 
don’t see it sounds any worse, but this 
stuff is horrid unless you get it guite 
right. A French lady made a striking 
remark to me: ‘C’est une révolution 
guia sauvé la France. Tous mes amis 
sont mis en prison” She was immensely 
delighted that such a pleasing way of 
saving her country had been found.” 
Mr. Bagehot’s stay in France, short as it 
was, confirmed him in his profound En- 
glish reserve; and also in his lively 


dread of that ready-made, neat-looking 
theory which, even to his mind, added so 
much to the attractiveness of .French lit- 
erature, while it squared so ill with the 


complexity of actual life. Yet his admi- 
ration for the effectiveness and perspicu- 
ity of French style was almost unlimited, 
though he regarded the French audacity 
of generalization as a grave warning, not 
as a seductive example. Perhaps his fa- 
miliarity with it taught him that disposi- 
tion to scoff at mere literature, and that 
deep belief in the educating power of all 
large mercantile life, which he was al- 
ways expressing, sometimes with humor- 
ous exaggeration, sometimes with earnest 
conviction. ‘“ You see,” he once wrote to 
a friend, “I have hunting, banking, ships, 
publishers, an article, and a Christmas to 
do, all at once, and it is my opinion they 
will all get muddled. A muddle will 
print, however, though it won’t add up,— 
which ts the real advantage of literature.” 

It is of course difficult to decide, as it 
is difficult to answer all hypothetical ques- 
tions, whether Mr. Bagehot would have 
succeeded if he had ever got into Parlia- 
ment,— as in 1866 he was within eight 
votes of doing for Bridgewater. It is 
certain enough .that dozens of vastly infe- 
rior men have at various times succeeded 
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in making a great Parliamentary and polit- 
ical reputation. But it does not follow 
that because he was a man of much higher 
and wider intellectual range than many of 
them, he would have succeeded too. As 
we have said, his mind was not a mind 
which got merged in his work and duties. 
It was a mind which he kept singularly 
detached from them, and this was one of 
the great obstacles to his popularity. He 
was a thorough Liberal so far as a steady 
belief in the educational advantages of 
popular institutions, and especially of wide 
and directly practical discussions, could 
make him a Liberal, but he had no sym- 
pathy with the “enthusiasms” of the Lib- 
eral party, and was, in a humorous way, 
almost proud of belonging to a county 
which, as he used to say, “ would not sub- 
scribe a thousand pounds to be represent- 
ed by an archangel.” “I hate the Liberal 
enthusiast,” he once wrote to a friend. 
“TI feel inclined to say,‘Go home, sir, 
and take a dose of salts, and see if it 
won’t clean it all out of you.’ Nature did 
not mean me for a popular candidate.” 
Clearly not; and even if he had got over 
that stage of the business, we are not sure 
that Mr. Bagehot did not a little too dis- 
tinctly realize the wide chasm between his 
views and those of the popular party to 
which he must have belonged, to have 
exercised a perfectly natural and therefore 
a powerful influence over political opinion. 
He was a Liberal of the middle party, and 
always approved Liberal governments 
resting on the Liberal-Conservatives, and 
Conservative governments resting on the 
Conservative-Liberals, rather than gov- 
ernments of energy, enthusiasm, and 
action, Yet Mr. Bagehot was a Liberal 
from conviction, not from prepossession. 
His book on the British Constitution — 
much the ablest, indeed the only book on 
the real working of that constitution, and 
one which has been eagerly welcomed in 
Germany and France as quite a new light 
on the true meaning of the British politi- 
cal system — shows that intellectually he 
would have preferred a conservative re- 
public to a constitutional monarchy, if it 
had but had the same magic hold on the 
British people. He did not like the many 
unreal fictions of constitutional monarchy, 
nor did he esteem highly the preposses- 
sions in which national fidelity to a heredi- 
tary dynasty is rooted. Nevertheless, he 
steadily maintained that mankind bein 

what it is, the position of a constitutiona 
monarch, if used by a wise and patient 
sovereign, is one of the most powerful, 
and one conferring power of the most 
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enviable kind, that exists in the world. 
He would have liked to be one. 

Mr. Bagehot had a keen delight in fol- 
lowing the methods of modern scientific 
investigation, and his remarkable book on 
“ Physics and Politics” sufficiently shows 
how strong a hold Mr. Darwin’s theories 
of the elimination of inefficient competi- 
tors in the struggle for life, and Sir Henry 
Maine’s studies on the relation of ancient 
customs to law, had got of his mind. He. 
held that the doctrine of evolution and 
natural selection gave a far higher con- 
ception of the Creator than the old doc- 
trine of mechanical design, but, neverthe- 
less, he never took the materialistic view 
of evolution. One of his early essays, 
written while at college, on some of the 
many points of the Kantian philosophy 
which he then loved to discuss, concluded 
with a remarkable sentence, which would 
probably have fairly expressed, even at 
the close of his life, his profound belief in 
God and his partial sympathy with the 
agnostic view that we are, in great 
measure, incapable of apprehending more 
than very dimly his mind or purposes: 
“ Gazing after the infinite essence, we are 
like men watching through the drifting 
clouds for a glimpse of the true heavens 
on a drear November day; layer after 


layer passes from our view, but still the 
same immovable grey rack remains.” Yet 


he held to the last that the religious 
instincts have their own significance and 
a significance with which scientific reason- 
ing cannot and will not ultimately inter- 
fere; and the haunting sense which he 
often strongly expressed of the eternal 
continuity of personal life doubtless also 
remained with him tothe end. ~- 

Not very many perhaps, outside Mr. 
Bagehot’s own inner circle, will carry 
about with them that hidden pain, that 
burden of emptiness, inseparable from an 
image which has hitherto been one full of 
the suggestions of life and power when 
that life and power are no longer to be 
found,— for Mr. Bagehot was intimately 
known only to the few. But those who 
do, will hardly find again in this world a 
store of intellectual sympathy of so high a 
stamp, so wide in its range, and so full of 
original and fresh suggestion, a judgment 
to lean on so real and so sincere, or a 
friend so frank and constant, with so vivid 
and tenacious a memory for the happy 
associations of a common past, and so 
generous in recognizing the independent 
value of divergent convictions in the less 
pliant present. 
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From Temple Bar. 
DERONDA’S MOTHER. 


A LITERARY PARALLEL, 


CriTIcs have been busy of late detect- 
ing prototypes. A temperate and thought- 
ful writer has recently alluded to the 
probable identity of the cultured visionary 
Mordecai in “ Daniel Deronda” with the 
German Kohn, or Cohen, president of a 
philosophical club in Red Lion Square, at 
one time attended by Mr. G. H. Lewes, 
and fully described in the same novel; 
and a brilliant essayist more recently still 
discovers Benjamin Disraeli not merely in 
Vivian Grey himself, but in the ponderous 
and obtuse Lord Beaconsfield * of the 
premier’s early book. The resemblance 
between Mr. Disraeli and Vivian Grey has 
been often urged, and probably with as 
much truth and in the same sense as 
Pelham may be said to have been Bulwer, 
Pendennis Thackeray, and David Copper- 
field Charles Dickens, inasmuch as an 
imaginative writer is keenly sensible of 
his own personality, and naturally endows 
some favorite character with more or less 
of it— especially when fiction takes an 
autobiographical form. 

The conjunction of the two names, Dis- 
raeli and Deronda, belonging to the same 
nationality, reminds me that none of these 
ingenious critics seem to have looked for 
the germ of Leonora, Pr'ncess of Halm- 
Eberstein, born Charisi, in the mother of 
the chronicler of “ The Calamities of Au- 
thors.” Yet the points of similarity be- 
tween the real Jewess as described by her 
grandson and the ideal Jewess as painted 
by George Eliot are remarkable enough 
to fill an inedited page of the “ Curiosities 
of Literature.” 

The personal charms, the strong will, 
the fascination, the excitable temperament 
of genius tyrannizing over and indeed 
usurping the place of natural affection are 
as clearly indicated in the sketch of Mrs. 
Disraeli as they are in the study of Leonora 
Charisi. Even the first step which Leo- 
nora takes towards altering the destiny of 
her son had its precedent in the annals of 
our premier’s family. When Deronda, 
indignant at the disguise which has been 
thrown around him, exclaims, “ Then it is 
not myreal name!” The princess replies 
indifferently ; — 


Oh, as real as another. The Jews have 
always been changing their names. My father’s 
family had kept the name of Charisi; my hus- 


* “ Powerful, but a dolt.’? — See “‘ Vivian Grey.” 
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band was a Charisi. When I came out as a 
singer we made it Alcharisi. But there had 
been a branch of the family who called them- 
selves Deronda, and when I wanted a name 
for you... I thought of Deronda. 


In the “Life and Writings of Isaac 
Disraeli,” by his son, we read : — 


My grandfather, who became an English 
denizen in 1748, was an Italian descendant 
from one of those Hebrew families whom the 
Inquisition forced to emigrate from the Spanish 
peninsula at the end of the fifteenth century. 
. . - His ancestors had dropped their Gothic 
surname on their settlement in the ¢erra 
or and grateful to the God of Jacob who 

ad sustained them through unprecedented 
trials and guarded them through unheard-of 
perils, they assumed the name of DISRAELI, a 
name never borne before or since by any other 
family, in order that their race might be for- 
ever recognized. 


The revolt of Leonora, Princess Halm- 
Eberstein’s proud, passionate nature 
against the restrictions and humiliations | 
of her race may be illustrated by a few 
sentences taken from her confession to 
Deronda, not, however, strictly observ- 
ing the order in which they are uttered : — 


I was to be what is called “the Jewish 
woman ” [she exclaims]: I was to feel every- 
thing I did not feel, and believe everything I 
did not believe. . . . I was to love the long 
prayers in the ugly synagogue, and the howl- 
ing, and the gabbling, and the dreadful fasts, 
and the tiresome feasts, and my father’s end- 
less discoursing about Our People, which was 
a thunder without meaning in my ears. I was 
to care forever about what Israel had been, 
and I did not care at all. I cared for the wide 
world and all that I could represent init... . 
I wanted to live a large life, with freedom to 
do what every one else did. 


Might not such a speech as that have 
come from Mrs. Disraeli, thus described 
by her grandson? — 


My grandmother, the beautiful daughter of 
a family who had suffered much from persecu- 
tion, had imbibed that dislike for her race 
which the vain are too apt to adopt when they 
find that they are born to public contempt. 
The indignant feeling that should be reserved 
for the persecutor in the mortification of their 
disturbed sensibility, is too often visited on 
the victim. And the cause of annoyance is 
recognized, not in the ignorant malevolence of 
the powerful, but in the conscientious convic- 
tion of the innocent sufferer. 


And not only in this comprehensive 
resentment against the humiliations and 
restrictions of their religion and their 
race, but in the peculiar warping and dis- 
tortion given by this embittered feeling to 





their personal character and their domes- 
tic relations, do the ideal and the real Jew- 
ess resemble each other. The very dis- 
like to her son which in the fictitious 
character we are apt hastily to pronounce 
“unnatural” existed in the real one, and 
sprang from the same cause. The mother 
of Isaac Disraeli never pardoned her hus- 
band for his name. 


So mortified by her social position was she 
[says her grandson] that she lived until eighty 
without indulging a tender expression; and 
did not recognize in her only offspring a being 
qualified to control or vanquish his impending 
fate. His existence only served to swell the 
aggregate of many humiliating particulars. It 
was not to her a source of joy, or sympathy, or 
solace. She foresaw for her child only a future 
of degradation. 

I am not.a loving woman [cries George 
Eliot’s princess to her son]. It is a talent to 
love —Ilackedit. Others have loved me, and 
I have acted their love... . Every woman 
is supposed to have the same set of motives 
or else to be a monster. I am not a monster, 
but I have not felt exactly what other women 
feel — or say they feel for fear of being thought 
unlike. others... . 7 did not wish you to be 
born. I parted with you willingly. ... When 
you reproach me in your heart for sending you 
away from me, you mean that I ought to say I 
felt about you as other women say they feel 
about their children. I did not feel that. I 
was glad to be freed from you... . The 
bondage I hated for myself I wanted to keep 
you from. What better could the most loving 
mother have done? I relieved you from the 
bondage of having been born a Jew. 


Leonora Charisi, in George Eliot’s 
novel, banishes her child finally and for- 
ever as she intends and believes in order 
to free him from the trammels of race and 
religion. Isaac Disraeli’s parents sent the 
future scholar and author to Amsterdam 
for some years to rouse him from the 
dreamy abstraction during which he had 
produced a poem, and thereby filled both 
father and mother with terror as to his 
prospects in life. 

When fate and the dread of approach- 
ing death prove too powérful even for the 
princess’s strong self-will, and she at last 
summons her son to her presence in 
Genoa in order to reveal their relation- 
ship, he hurries to the interview in a mood 
of high-wrought emotion; love, wonder, 
perplexity, enthusiasm all aflame within 
him. The two interviews between mother 
and son are, on both sides, at the same 
abnormal pressure throughout — though 
some of Leonora’s taunts are not unlike 
“the tart remark and the contemptuous 
comment” with which, says Mr. Disraeli, 
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his grandmother used frequently to “ elicit 

‘all the irritability of the poetic idiosyn- 
crasy.” The Princess Leonora, however 
cold in her affections, is passionate enough 
in her disclosures and her unavailing 
wrath against destiny. 


The tender yearning after a being whose 
life might have been the worse for not having 
his care and love, the image of a mother who 
had not had her dues whether of reverence or 
compassion, had long been secretly present 
with him in his observation of all the women 
he had come near. . . . When Deronda pre- 
sented himself at the door of his mother’s 
apartment in the //a/ia he felt some revival of 
his boyhood, with its premature agitations. 
- . . He had lived through so many ideal 
meetings with his mother, and they had seemed 
more real than this! 


The princess gives her hand to her 
son, looking at him “examiningly.” “ Then 
she kissed him on each cheek, and he re- 
turned her kisses. But it was something 
like a greeting between royalties.” 

When the period of Isaac Disraeli’s edu- 
cational exile was at an end he prepared 
to rejoin his mother with feelings of sen- 
sitive tenderness, and was received by her 
with chilling scrutiny, the very foreshad- 
owing of George Eliot’s creations. But 
into the real interview that ludicrous ele- 
ment entered which so often blends with 
our strongest emotions. Instead of being 
shaken in her impassive dignity by invol- 
untary admiration, and ejaculating, like the 
Princess Leonora of Halm-Eberstein, 
“You are a beautiful creature!” the first 
Mrs. Benjamin Disraeli was revolted by 
her son’s appearance. Nor had the men- 
tal discipline imposed upon him cured his 
objectionable bent to poetry and senti- 
ment. Isaac Disraeli, says his illustrious 
son, returned to England a disciple of 
Rousseau. 


He had exercised his imagination during the 
voyage in idealizing the interview with his 
mother, which was to be conducted on both 
sides with sublime pathos. ... He was pre- 
pared to throw himself on his mother’s 
bosom, to bedew her hands with his tears, and 
to stop her own with his lips; but, when he en- 
tered, his strange appearance, his gaunt figure, 
his excited manner, his long hair, and his 
unfashionable costume only filled her with a 
sentiment of tender (?) aversion; she broke 
into derisive laughter, and noticing his intol- 
erable garments, she reluctantly lent him her 
cheek. 


With these words Mrs. Benjamin Dis- 
raeli disappears from her grandson’s 
pages. But we have seen enough of her 
to be justified in concluding either that his 





vigorous outline, enlarged and filled up, 
shaded here and heightened in color there, 
to the uses of the story by the transcen- 
dent genius of George Eliot, supplied the 
original of Leonora Charisi, Princess 
Halm-Eberstein; or that such striking 
coincidences of feeling and situation sup- 
pose in the novelist a marvellous intuition 
of the possibilities of Jewish character. 


From Nature. 
DR. SCHLIEMANN ON MYCENZ. 


Last Thursday night will be always re- 
garded as a memorable one in the history 
of the Society of Antiquaries, when Dr. 
Schliemann described to an unusually dis- 
tinguished audience his own and his wife’s 
explorations on the site of the Acropolis 
of ancient Mycenz. Taking as his clue 
the well-known passage in which Pausanias 
(A.D. 176) speaks of the ruins and tradi- 
tions of the famous Greek city, Dr. Schlie- 
mann was led to the belief that his schol- 
arly predecessors had mistaken its drift. 
The passage in Pausanias runs thus : — 

“ Among other remains of the wall is 
the gate, on which stand lions. They (the 
wall and the gate) are said to be the work 
of the Cyclopes, who built the wall for 
Pztusin Tiryns. In the ruins of Mycene 
is the fountain called Perseia, and the sub- 
terranean buildings of Atreus and his chil- 
Gren, in which they stored their treasures. 
There is a sepulchre of Atreus, with the 
tombs of Agamemnon’s companions, who 
on their return from Ilium were killed at 
dinner by Aégisthus. The identity of the 
sepulchre of Cassandra is called in ques- 
tion by the Lacedemonians of Amykle. 
There is the tomb of Agamemnon and 
that of his charioteer Eurymedon. Tele- 
damos and Pelops were deposited in the 
same sepulchre, for it is said that Cas- 
sandra bore these twins, and that, when 
still little babies, they were slaughtered 
by A®gisthus, together with their parent. 
Hellanikos (B.C. 495-411) writes that 
Pylades, who was married to Electra by 
the consent of Orestes, had by her two 
sons, Medon and Strophios. Clytemnes- 
tra and AZgisthus were buried at a little 
distance from the wall, because they were 
thought unworthy to have their tombs in- 
side of it, where Agamemnon reposed, and 
those who were slain with him.” 

Previous explorers had searched in vain 
for any of the relics here referred to, be- 
cause they searched in the wrong place, 
mistaking the wall spoken of for that of 
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the city, whereas Dr. Schliemann’s instinct 
led him to infer that Agamemnon and his 
companions were buried within the wall of 
the citadel. Following this clue he began 
three years ago to sink many shafts in 
different parts of the Acropolis, and met 
with such encouraging results near the 
Lions’ Gate mentioned by Pausanias that 
he devoted his main attention to diggings 
in this quarter. There were, however, so 
many hindrances, that it was only in last 
July he was able to carry out his plans. 

In the Acropolis Dr. Schliemann had en- 
tirely cleared the famous Lions’ Gate, 
which he went on to describe, discussing 
also the old question of the symbolism of 

‘the lions surmounting the gateway, and of 
the altar surmounted by a column, on 
either side of which rest the fore paws of 
one of the two lions. One theory was 
that the column related to the solar wor- 
ship of the Persians, another that the altar 
is a fire altar, guarded by the lions; a 
third that we have here a representation of 
Apollo Agyieus. Dr. Schliemann himself 
was of this last opinion, which, he thought, 
was borne out by the Phrygian descent of 
the Pelopidz. The lion-cult of the Phryg- 
ians was well known. Besides, among 


the jewels found in the tombs, and espec- 
ially in the first tomb, this religious lion- 


symbolism reappeared. On two of the 
repoussé gold plates there found was seen 
a lion sacrificing a stag to Hera Bodmuc, 
who was represented by a large cow’s 
head, with open jaws, just in the act of 
devouring the sacrifice. On entering the 
Lions’ Gate were seemingly the ancient 
dwellings of the doorkeepers, of whom 
some account was given. Further on, as 
at Troy, was quadrangular Cyclopean ma- 
sonry, marking the site of a second gate 
of wood. Still further on were two small 
Cyclopean water-conduits; to the right 
of the entrance passage were two Cyclo- 
pean cisterns. A little further on came to 
light that large double parallel circle of 
closely-jointed, slanting slabs, which has 
become so famous during the last three 
months. Only about one-half of it rests 
on the rock, the other half rests on a 
twelve-feet-high Cyclopean wall, which has 
been expressly built to support it in the 
lower part of the Acropolis. The double 
circle had been originally covered with 
cross slabs, of which six are still z# situ. 
Inside the double slabs was, first, a layer 
of stones for the purpose of holding the 
slabs in their position. The remaining 
space was filled up with pure earth mixed 
with long thin cockles, in the places 
where the original covering remains in 
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its position, or with débris of houses 
mixed with countless fragments of archaic 
pottery wherever the covering was miss- 
ing. This circumstance could leave no 
doubt that the cross slabs were removed 
long before the capture of Mycenz by the 
Argives (B.c. 468). The entrance to the 
double circle was from the north side. In 
the western half of the circle Dr. Schlie- 
mann discovered three rows of tomb stelés, 
nine in all, made of calcareous stone. All 
stood upright; four only which faced the 
west had sculptures in relief. One stele, 
precisely that beneath which was found 
the body with the golden plates represent- 
ing the lion sacrificing the stag to Hera 
Boor, represents a hunting scene. The 
two next sculptured sepulchral slabs repre- 
sent each ‘a battle scene. The Mycene 
slabs, Dr. Schliemann said, were unique 
of their kind. The manner in which they 
fill up the spaces not covered by men and 
animals with a variety of beautiful spiral 
ornaments reminds us of the principles of 
the painting on the so-called Orientalizing 
vases. But in the Mycenzan sculptures 
nowhere do we see a representation of 
plants so characteristic of ancient Greek 
ornamentation of this class. The whole is 
rather linear ornamentation, representing 
the forms of the bas-relief. Hereby we 
have an interesting reference to the epoch 
in Greek art preceding the time when that 
art was determined by Oriental influences, 
an epoch which may -approximately be 
said to reach far back into the Second 
Millennium (B.C.). 

Here then in the Acropolis of Mycenz 
are tombs which are no myth, but an evi- 
dent reality. Who were these great per- 
sonages entombed here, and what were the 
services rendered by them to Mycenz 
which deserved such splendid funereal 
honors? It was argued at length that the 
inhabitants of these tombs could be none 
other than the very persons spoken of in 
the extract Dr. Schliemann had cited at the 
outset from Pausanias. Dr. Schliemann 
then proceeded to state the details of what 
he had found below the ruins of the Hel- 
lenic city. He spoke of the vast masses 
of splendidly archaic vases. Iron, he re- 
marked, was found in the upper Hellenic 
city only, and no trace of it in the prehis- 
toric strata. Glass was found now and 
then in the shape of white beads. Opal 
glass also occurred as beads or small or- 
naments. Sometimes wood was found in 
a perfect state of preservation, as in the 
board of a box (vdp§ef), on which were 
carved in bas-relief beautiful spirals. 
Rock-crystal was frequent, for beads and 
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also for vases. There were also beads of 
amethyst, onyx, agate, serpentine, and the 
like precious stones, with splendid intaglio 
ornamentation representing men or ani- 
mals. When towards the middle of No- 
vember he wished to close the excavations, 
Dr. Schliemann excavated the spots 
marked by the sepulchral slabs, and found 
below all of them immense rock-cut tombs, 
as well as other seemingly much older 
tombstones, and another very large sepul- 
chre from which the tombstones had dis- 
appeared. These tombs and the treasures 
they contained, consisting of masses of 
jewels, golden diadems, crowns with foli- 
age, large stars of leaves, girdles, shoul- 
der-belts, breast-plates, etc., were described 
in detail. He argued that as one hundred 
goldsmiths would need years to prepare 
such a mass of jewels, there must have 
been goldsmiths in Mycenz from whom 
such jewels could have been bought ready- 
made. He spoke of the necklaces, too, 
and of the golden mask taken from one of 
the bodies, which must evidently be a 
portraiture of the deceased. Dr. Schlie- 
mann then proceeded to show that in a 
remote antiquity it was either the cus- 
tom, or, at least, that it was nothing unu- 
sual that living persons wore masks. That 
also immortal gods wore masks was proved 
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by the bust of Pallas Athené, of which one 
copy was in the British Museum and two 


in Athens. It was also represented on 
the Corinthian medals. The treasures of 
Mycenz did not contain an object which 
represented a trace of Oriental or Ezyp- 
tian influences, and they proved, there- 
fore, that ages before the epoch of Pericles 
there existed here a flourishing school of 
domestic artists, the formation ard devel- 
opment of which must have occupied a 
great number of centuries. They further 
proved that Homer had lived in Mycenz’s 
golden age, and at or near the time of the 
tragic event by which the inmates of the 
five sepulchres lost their lives, because 
shortly after that event Mycenz sank by 
a sudden political catastrophe to the con- 
dition of a poor powerless provincial town, 
from which it had never again emerged. 
They had the certainty that Mycenz’s 
flourishing school of art disappeared, to- 
gether with its wealth; but its artistical 
genius survived the destruction, and when, 
in later centuries, circumstances became 
again favorable for its development, it 
lifted a second time its head to the heav- 
ens. 

No doubt Dr. Schliemann’s theories 
will be subjected to much criticism when 
the full details and drawings appear in his 
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forthcoming work. Of the value of the 
discoveries themselves there can be but 
one opinion. Those alone which have 
been made in the Acropolis of what many 
have been inclined hitherto to regard as a 
half mythical city are of themselves suffi- 
cient to entitle him to an important place 
in the field of scientific research. Both 
to the historian and ethnologist his re- 
searches must prove of the greatest value, 
and all who have been stirred with the 
recital of the deeds of the Homeric heroes 
will rejoice to have henceforth reasonable 
external evidence for regarding them as 
something more than myths. 





From The Academy. 
SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELLA. 


Not more than seven days’ journey 
from London by way of Paris, Bordeaux, 
and thence by one of the Pacific Com- 
pany’s magnificent steamships to Corufia, 
stands, on its mountainous site, the to 
Englishmen little-known city of Santiago 
de Compostella, the Rome, or the Jerusa- 
lem, of Spain. Take it all in all, Santiago 
is one of the most curious and strikingly 
situated cities I have ever seen. Like Si- 
ena, it is tumbled about upon lofty hills, 
but instead of being surrounded by the rich 
fields of fertile Tuscany, it is hemmed in 
by bare rolling moors covered with brown 
heather and russet ferns, from which, now 
and then, protrude huge boulders of dark 
grey granite. Like the Jerusalem that now 
is, Santiago is a holy city and nothing 
else, and as it owed its original existence 
to the possession of the relics of St. James, 
so it continues to exist now solely by the 
vast but now impoverished ecclesiastical 
establishments which grew up around 
them. Nothing but its being a vast reli- 
quary can account for its being what it is. 
No commerce-laden river flows near it, 
there is no fertility of soil, no charm of 
position. From the midst of wild, wind- 
swept moors, dark, damp, and dreary, like 
those of Cornwall or Dartmoor, its vast 
grey-granite towers and pinnacles rise up 
in solitary grandeur, and its deep-toned, 
ever-speaking bells, heavy with the remi- 
niscences of the past, sound forth over a 
howling wilderness which reaches to the 
very walls. Though the granite, espec- 
ially in wet weather —and there is much 
rain at Santiago — is of too dark a tint for 
perfection of color, yet nothing can be 
more striking than the view of the huge 
cathedral and surrounding palaces and 
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convents, when seen from the environs. 
Perched high up upon mountains, the hills 
nevertheless stand round about Santiago 
even as they stand round about Jerusalem. 
Amid its wild, heathery moors, the very 
rococo richness of the over-ornamented ex- 
terior of the cathedral, wrought as it all is 
in granite, does from its utter incongruity 
and unexpectedness add to, rather than 
diminish from, the general striking effect 
of the whole. We pardon the rudeness of 
the carving of a capital or doorway ina 
small parish church in Cornwall on account 
of the difficulty of the material employed. 
Yet, here we have a granite cathedral of 
the first class with carvings executed to a 
nicety, and in quantity absolutely super- 
abundant. The great church stands on 
the steep sides of a hill, and the ground 
below it slopes down to a small brooklet, 
on the further side of which the wild moor- 
land begins at once. Its main features 
consist of a nave, transepts, and choir 
proper, with radiating chapels around it, 
all in the round-arched, or what we should 
call the enriched Norman, style of archi- 
tecture. In the nave and transepts there 


are simple round arches with a lofty clere- 
story without windows above, and a sim- 
ple vaulted barred roof. The work of these 
portions is all original, but the cffect of 


the clerestory is spoiled by an ugly late 
wooden gallery with balustrades. The 
coro, as is almost always the case in 
Spanish cathedrals, extends across the 
transepts and occupies several bays of the 
nave —a plan which may be seen at Nor- 
wich. It is fitted up with stall-work of 
richly-carved dark word, and has two over- 
gorgeously decorated organs, one on either 
side. The choir proper has its originally 
simple arches overlaid and encrusted with 
additions of barbaric richness, but the 
general effect of the profuse gilding, the 
precious marbles, the exquisite brass 
screens and pulpits, and the candlesticks 
of solid silver, is magnificent in the ex- 
treme. Over the high altar is a huge 
painted image of the patron saint, St. 
James, said to have been carved in the 
twelfth century. In the nave are numer- 
ous confessionals like those in St. Peter’s 
at Rome, which so much affected the Puri- 
tan-bred novelist Hawthorne, with inscrip- 
tions in different languages inviting pil- 
grims of different nations —“ Pro lingud 
Gallicé,” “ Pro lingua Hungaricé,” and 
the like. The greatest glory, however, of 
the church, which alone would render it 
‘ worth while to undertake a alg to 
Santiago, is the wonderful series of three 
portals called, and rightly, La Gloria, 
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of which a cast exists in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Scarcely a nobler en- 
trance can be found in the world. It was 
executed in the thirteenth century by one 
Maestro Mateo. The material is granite, 
the work marvellously fine. Over the cen- 
tral door is a large figure of the Saviour 
with angels, saints, and prophets, and the 
side pillars rest on grotesque heads of 
great power and expression. The aureole 
around the Saviour’s head is gemmed with 
large crystals, The sculptures around the 
right-hand doorway represent the blessed 
in charge of serene angels, and the wicked 
tormented by fiends. One big devil, who 
is biting off the heads of two of the wicked 
at once, is a marvel of force and expres- 
sion. This extraordinary portal originally 
opened to the outer air, but it is now en- 
closed within a Renaissance front—a 
piece of barbarism which at any rate pre- 
serves the better and earlier work from 
decay. Much of the ancient color is still 
left upon the figures and interlacing orna- 
ments, and adds greatly to their effect. 
The only other ancient front, which opens 
into a small J/aza at the entrance of the 
Rua de Villar, with its two tiers of win- 
dows and enriched window-arches, bears 
a very striking general resemblance to the 
entrance of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem. To the left of this 
front is the noble cloister, of late date in- 
deed, but Gothic in feeling, and to the 
right rises the huge bell-tower. The bells 
of Santiago are very musical, and have 
that depth and richness of tone which is 
characteristic of the south of Europe, 
where the bells differ as much from those 
of the north as the climate does from that 
of England. The “ting-tang” of a cheap 
modern church is an impossibility in the 
south. 


From The Athenzum. 
MR. COWDEN CLARKE. 


AT the patriarchal age of nearly ninety, 
there died on Tuesday, the 13th of March, 
in the Villa Novello, at Genoa, almost the 
very last of the intimate friends of Lamb, 
Keats, Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt — one to 
whom Lamb was Charles and Leigh Hunt 
Leontius. Himself an accomplished man 
of letters, Charles Cowden Clarke was the 
cherished associate of wits, poets, critics, 
and essayists, with whose writings his own 
could never for an instant be brought into 
comparison. He was born as long ago as 
1787, in the village of Enfield. His inter- 
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course with Elia and his companions 
helped to confirm him in his natural lean- 
ing towards literature. Yet the very earli- 
est publication of his in book-form with 
which we are acquainted is a little duo- 
decimo tale, called “ Adam the Gardener,” 
printed in 1824, its writer having then 
attained the mature age of thirty-seven. 
The year afterwards he issued, in 1825, 
with notes and a memoir, a new edition of 
Chaucer. For twenty years together he 
enjoyed a wide popularity as a lecturer 
upon English poets and writers of poetic 
prose. The most important event in his 
life befel him in 1828, when he was already 
forty-one years of age. This was his mar- 
riage with Mary, the eldest daughter of 
Vincent Novello, his bride being no more 
than nineteen. For nearly half a century 
the names of Charles and Mary Cowden 
Clarke have been as intimately associated 
in the literary world as have been those of 
William and Mary Howitt. Husband and 
wife at frequent intervals during the last 
forty-nine years have appeared as co//abo- 
vateurs upon many a title-page. Their 
labors have been so interwoven, that it is 
impossible to speak of one without refer- 
ence to the other. Even when either has 
published a work separately, it has been 
difficult to disassociate from that book the 
one who ostensibly had nothing whatever 
to do with it. Cheered—there can be no 
doubt of this — by her husband’s encour- 
agement, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, within a 
period of sixteen years, beginning about a 
twelvemonth after the date of her mar- 
riage, contrived between 1829 and 1845, 
when the now famous “ Concordance ” was 
published, to perfect her wonderfully 
minute analysis of the works of Shake- 
speare. Gleams have been caught every 
now and then, from books with which the 
-husband had doubtless nothing whatever 
to do, of the brightness of the humor glad- 
dening his hearth during more than half 
his lifetime,—as, for example, in 1848, 
through the adventures of “Kit Bam, 
Mariner ;” or in 1854, through the novel 
of “The Iron Cousin ;” or again in 1856, 
through the wild and freakish fun of “ The 
Song of Drop o’ Wather, by Harry Wand- 
worth Shortfellow.” Among the works 
avowedly produced together by husband 
and wife, two demand especial commemo- 
ration: first, a birthday book, pubiished 
by them in 1847, called “ Many Happy 
Returns of the Day,” and secondly, in 
1869, a new and elaborately annotated 
edition of the plays of Shakespeare. Mr. 
Cowden Clarke’s own independent labors 
as a man of letters may be only too easily 





enumerated. Not one among them was 
in any way ambitious in its character, and 
when massed together they fail to be 
voluminous. Having edited the works of 
Chaucer, as already mentioned, in 1825, 
he eight years afterwards brought out 
“Tales from Chaucer.” During the same 
year, 1833, he produced a graceful little 
volume, reprinted in 1840, called “ Nyren’s 
Cricketer’s Guide.” In 1828 he published 
“‘ Readings in Natural Philosophy.” Be- 


sides lecturing on the poets of Greats 


Britain, Cowden Clarke passed through 
the press new editions of several among 
them, interspersed with notes, and fre- 
quently preceded by a compact biography. 
In this way he paid his tribute, in 1863, to 
George Herbert; in 1868 to Thomson; 
in 1871 to Cowper; in 1872 to Pope; and 
in the same year also, and in the same 
way, to Burns. As evidence that he him- 
self could poetize, he brought out, in 1859, 
a collection of pieces in verse, modestly 
entitled “ Carmina Minima.” In 1835 he 
published a book, afterwards reissued in 
1870, called the “Riches of Chaucer.” 
As companion volumes, he published at 
Edinburgh, in 1863, his book of “ Shake- 
speare Characters,” chiefly, by the way, 
the minor or subordinate characters ; and 
in 1865, also in Edinburgh, his book of 
“ Molitre Characters.” hen we have 
mentioned his series of essays published 
in 1871 in the Gentleman’s Magazine, on 
the comic writers of England, we have 
run through the slender catalogue of the 
writings of this gentle and equable man of 
letters, our chief interest in whom arises 
from the fact of his intimate association 
fifty years ago with Elia and his contem- 
poraries; and who, advancing along the 
even tenor of his way, survived them all 
until he was a nonogenarian. 


From The Academy. 
ROTATORY MAGNETIC POLARIZATION. 


In 1845 Faraday discovered that a pow- 
erful magnet exercises an action on man 
substances placed between its poles, suc 
that if a ray of plane-polarized light trav- 
erses them in the direction of the line of 
the poles, the plane of polarization is de- 
flected through a certainangle. The direc- 
tion of displacement—according to the 
further experiments of Verdet — depends 
upon whether the medium between the 
poles is a diamagnetic or a paramagnetic 
substance. M. Henri Becquerel has lately 
presented to the French Academy an im- 
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portant memoir in which he endeavors to 
find some relation between the rotatory 
magnetic polarization of a substance and its 
refractive index, and has with this object 
investigated the optical properties of a 
great number of substances of high refract- 
ing power which have never before been 
examined from this point of view. It 
appears from the numbers given that the 
rotatory magnetic polarization increases 
with the refractive index, but much more 
rapidly thaninasimple ratio. With respect 
to solutions of salts it appears that the 
rotation increases with the concentration, 
and, moreover, that anomalous rotatory 
dispersion is accompanied by negative 
magneticrotation. Inconnection with this 
subject we may mention some observations 
which have been made by Mr. G, F. Fitz- 
gerald, on the subject of Dr. Kerr’s ex- 
periment. It will be remembered that at 
the last meeting of the British Association 
Dr. Kerr announced the discovery that 
the plane of polarization of a ray of light 
reflected from the polished pole of a mag- 
net is rotated. Mr. Fitzgerald (Proc. 
Royal Soc., xxv. 441) offers an explana- 
tion of this remarkable fact by reference 
to the action of a diamagnetic transparent 
substance in a powerful magnetic field 
on a ray of plane-polarized light passing 
through it. The plane-polarized ray may 
be regarded as the resultant of two circu: 
larly-polarized rays, one right and the other 
left handed, the former of which has a 
higher refractive index for the medium 
than the latter, if the rotation is towards 
the right, and a less, if the rotation is 
towards the left. Applying this considera- 
tion to the case of reflection of a polarized 
ray from the reflecting surface of a south 
magnetic pole, Mr. Fitzgerald arrives at 
the conclusion that the reflected beam is 
elliptically polarized, the major axis of the 
ellipse making a small angle to the right 
of the plane of incidence. This theoreti- 
cal result was confirmed bya direct ex- 
periment, and appeared also to be in har- 
mony with Dr. Kerr’s experiments. We 
understand that Dr. Kerr has obtained 
some further results in addition to those 
which he communicated to the British 
Association. We shall be glad when 
these are published, so that we may see 
their bearing on Mr. Fitzgerald’s conclu- 
sions. 


PEARL-FISHING, 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
AUSTRALIAN PEARL-FISHING. 


SOMERSET HARBOR, the first Australian 
port of call, we entered in the midst of a 
tropical storm that made the little pearl- 
shelling vessels rock like paper boats. 
We remained long enough to learn some- 
thing of this same pearl-fishery. One in- 
formant proved that it was a most thriving 
business, and deplored that, by some as- 
tonishing oversight, the Queenslanders 
allow the entire profit of the enterprise to 
go to another colony. Nearly the whole 
of the boats hail from Sydney, some of 
whose merchants are making rapid for- 
tunes out of the trade, upon which, added 
my complainant, there was no tax; not 
even a boat-license, he said, was imposed 
by the government of Queensland. The 
vessels engaged in the business are smart 
little fore-and-aft schooners, and last year 
there was taken from the port of Somer- 
set not less than two hundred tons of 
pearl-shells, the selling price of which 
would be about £200 per ton. One firm 
in Sydney received seventy-two tons, and 
I heard of one Birmingham house that had 
already brought £30,000 worth of the 
material. As is the case with many other 
important industries by which large for- 


tunes are made in a short time, the pearl- 
shelling capabilities of Queensland were 


discovered by accident. The hardy sea- 
men and native divers engaged in the 
béche de mer trade, about four years ago, 
brought up an occasional pearl oyster, and 
as the matter was talked about in the 
straits it was remembered that the blacks 
along the coast were in the habit of wear-_ 
ing crescent-shaped pearl-shell ornaments 
about their necks. The industry was then 
organized, and with the most gratifying 
pecuniary results. The pearl oyster aver- 
ages from seven to nine inches in diam- 
eter, and the inside is lined with a beauti- 
ful coat of the mother-of-pearl from which 
buttons and other articles are made. At 
Somerset I was presented with a pair that, 
mounted, make capital card-trays, being 
fully eight inches across. The people en- 
gaged in peark- diving. seem to be a very 
miscellaneous set. The white men are 
mostly big, rough-bearded fellows, who 
would not thank you for inquiring too 
closely into their antecedents, and who 
adopt a remarkably “conciliating” way of 
dealing with their colored assistants. 
Very often in Australia you hear that the 
blacks of a certain district have been con- 
ciliated — that is to say, knocked down or 
shot. But it is only a very few aboriginals 
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who work at the pearl-fishery, or indeed 
any other steady pursuit. When the 
coasting steamers pass between the main- 
land and one of the more southern islands 
off the Queensland coast, the passengers 
are sometimes puzzled to account for the 
black balls bobbing up and down on the 
waves. The explanation is that they are 
natives swimming off from the island to 
board the boat, and beg a passage to one 
of these northern ports. Three or four 
may contrive to catch the ‘rope that is 
thrown astern; the remainder return to 





PEARL-FISHING. 


shore, swimming, as before, the entire dis- 
tance of four or five miles. Some of the 
fortunate ones are amongst the aborigi- 
nals to be found in Torres Straits with the 
pearl-fishers. The South Sea Islanders, 
however, or Kanakas, as it is the fashion 
to call them, make the best divers. In 
some of the boats may be found natives 
of the islands around New Guinea; gen- 
tlemen who, if report does not belie them, 
are not, at their own domestic hearths, in- 
sensible of the attractions of nicely-cooked 
human flesh. 





THE ANATOMY OF THE GORILLA. — Dr. H. 
Bolau, director of the Zoological Gardens at 
Hamburg, has recently had the fortunate op- 
portunity of dissecting three gorillas preserved 
in spirit, with the viscera intact. His results 
are just published in the “ Abhandlungen aus 
dem Gebiete der Naturwissenschaften,” and they 
add much to our zoological information. The 
brain is figured by photography from three 
aspects, Dr. Ad. Pausch describing the con- 
volutions. In all the specimens the liver ex- 
hibited the lateral fissures or incisions which 
are not found in man, the orang, the chim- 
panzee, or the gibbon, but in all the lower 
monkeys. This agrees with the descriptions 
given by Professors Huxley and Flower of the 
specimen in the museum of the College of 
Surgeons; and serves to separate off the 
gorilla from the rest of the anthropoid apes. 
The caudate lobe is minute, and the spigelian 
lobelet of fair size. As in man only among 
the primates, valvulz conniventes, the trans- 
verse folds of the mucous membrane of the 
small intestine, so large in the Sumatran 
rhinoceros, are present, although they are not 
large. We hope to be able to enter more 
fully into the results arrived at by Dr. Bolau 
next week, Nature. 


A PROPOSAL to reduce the week from seven 
days to five, and, further, to rename the days, 
comes to us from Australia. Mr. H. K. Rus- 
den, the author of this scheme, enunciates his 
view in a paper on the week in the last vol- 
ume of the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Victoria, where he expresses the opinion 
that while reducing the number of the days in 
the week it would be a good opportunity to 
discard the present pagan names, and to sub- 
stitute Oneday, Twoday, Threeday, and Four- 
day for them — Sunday to be called Goodday. 
The author is very sanguine as to the success 
of his proposal, and answers the plea of im- 
practicability with the remark that “the week 
itself was actually altered by the Romans, 
Greeks, and many other peoples ; and, in fact, 





as there is no record of any attempt to alter 
the week having ever failed, the allegation of 
impracticability is so far proved to be utterly 
baseless,” Academy. 


BURIED. 
WE stand upon the churchyard sod and gaze 
Into the grave of our beloved dead ; 
We hear the solemn words of prayer and 
praise ; 
We mark the yew-trees waving overhead ; 
We see the sunshine flicker on the grass — 
The — grass of the graves— and daisies 
white ; 
Adown the lane the village children pass, 
And shyly pause to watch the holy rite. 
Deep in the earth upon the coffin-lid, 
Lies the last gift despairing love could 


make, 
White, scented blossoms, that must soon be 


1 
With all we loved, from eyes and hearts 
that ache. 
Love, strong as life, was powerless to save ; 
We can but strew fresh flowers upon the 
grave. 


Yet in this grave, tear-moistened and new- 
made, - 
Where we must leave the happiness of years, 
May not a worthier sacrifice be laid 
Than even our fairest flowers or wildest 
tears? . 
If we should bury with the pure white bloom, 
A cherished folly or a secret sin, 
It might make holier the silent tomb, 
Deepen the peace the dead lies folded in. 
Oh, —_ cold grave! that doth receive our 
ost, 
And with our lost the offerings of our love, 
Take these things also ; we do count the cost, 
And God in heaven doth, looking down, 
approve. 
Sleep, —e sleep ; pray God ¢hat dies with 
t 


ee 
Which might have parted us eternally ! 
All The Year Round. 





